SHOP BY MAIL 

for the deseHhruTs twsi 

CHRISTMAS GIFT: 



DATES horn (MM* CO AMELIA VALLEY 



Delicious . . . Beautifully Packaged . . . Sure to Please 




SNIFF'S "SUPER" 4 VARIETY ... our 

most popular package . . . four distinc- 
tive date varieties, handpacked . . . 
each package gift wrapped. 

GIFT 1A 2 lbs. $3.35 (plus postage) 

GIFT IB 3 lbs. 4. 85 (plus postage) 

GIFT 1C 5 lbs. 7.75 (plus postage) 



MEDIHUL DATES ... the "jumbo" 
sized date . . . soft, delicious and ex- 
tremely large in size ... a spectacular 
gift. 



GIFT 1 OA 2 lbs. 

GIFT 10B 3 lbs. 

GIFT IOC 5 lbs. 



$3.50 (plus poslage) 
5.00 (plus postage) 
8.00 (plus postage) 





DEGLET NOOR DATES . . . fancy 
grade, handpacked in an attractive 
can ... a semi-soft, fine flavored date 
. . . always popular. 



GIFT 3A 
GIFT 3B 
GIFT 3C 



2 lbs. 

3 lbs. 
5 lbs. 



$2.75 [plus postage) 
3.95 (plus postage) 
6.25 (plus postage) 



PLUS MANY OTHER DATE GIFTS 

Send for our 1-HEl: gift brochure 



ORDER BY 
MAIL FROM 



POSTAL RATES: 

2 lb. gift 

3 lb. gift 
5 lb. gift 



I* 

$ .50 
.55 

.75 



2* 3* 

$ .65 $ .80 

.75 1.00 

1.10 1.50 



$1.30 ' 
1.65 ( 
2,65 ' 



»! CALIF, , NtV , ARIZ. 

*fl ALL OTHERS WEST OF THE 

Mississippi river. 

*J All. LAST Of MISSISSIPPI' 

ALASKA, HAWAII 
* J CANADA, FOREIGN 



SNIFF'S DATE GARDEN 



Owned and operated by the Sniffs for 38 years 



P. 0. BOX 68 



INDIO, CALIF. 



YOU ARE INVITF.D . . . to visit our famous show garden 
and unique gift shop on Coachella Valley's Scenic Higlrway 111. 



— THE DESERT IN DECEMBER 

PEACE OFFICER. At 3:45 on the afternoon 
oi December 2, 1913, the Palo Verde Valley 
Bank at Blythe, Calif., was held-up and its 
cashier mortally wounded. Constable Asa 
"Ace" Gardner was the law in the Valley 
at that time, and with the help of a posse he 
tracked the two hold-up men southward 
from Blythe, across the Palo Verde Moun- 
tains, Chocolate Mountains and Algodones 
Dunes to Holtville. There he met the forces 
of Imperial County Sheriff Mobley Mead- 
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Sabtno Canyon drains the desert mountains northeast of Tucson. Great 
beauty — and water — have transformed this canyon into a popular 
recreation center. Photo by Darwin Van Campen of Phoenix, 

C tiristmastinie— 



10 
14 




THE BLYTHE POSSE. GARDNER IS IN THE CENTER. 

ows. The trail led them to the Franklin Hotel 
in El Centro where the armed robbers sur- 
rendered without a fight. Ace Gardner and 
his family left Palo Verde Valley in 1918, 
later settling in Coolidge, Arizona, where he 
continued his career as a peace officer to 
the age of 81, when death— from natural 
causes — overtook him a few weeks ago. 

* * * 

NEW STATE PARK. Approval was given 
recently by the California State Public Works 
Board for inclusion of the old ghost town of 
Bodie in the State Park System. This action 
clears the way for the acquisition of proper- 
ty in and arround Bodie townsite so that 
this area can be maintained for public use 
and enjoyment. Initial plans call for the 
acquisition by the state of 440 acres, and re- 
habilitation of eight structures and the stabi- 
lization of 20 historical buildings. Also in 
the works: a campground. 

* * * 

THE FLORID CLUE, In the summer of 1961, 
an anthropologist with the Museum of New 
Mexico was standing in a fallow field along- 
side the Rio Grande north of Santa Fe, when 
she noticed something peculiar about the 
wildflowers at her feet: they were growing 
in a pattern. Archeologists know this phe- 
nomenon can be caused by carbon from the 
ashes of old fires which makes flowers grow 
denser and larger. Thus was discovered 
the site of New Mexico's first capital— San 
Gabriel del Yunque, established by Don 
luan de Onate on July 11, 1598. During the 
past few months, scientists and students 
have begun the extensive excavation of 
this historic site (the first European capital 
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by ©rm Arnold 



"Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest a while/' Mark 6:31 

Let each of us re-focus, this month. Let's get out of our 
routines, out of ourselves, and once more put first things 
first. The sad thing is that we have to re-focus. We were 
guided back onto the proper course last December— remem- 
ber? Why did we get off? 

* * * 

The desert is probably the best place on earth to do that 
re-focusing, for it was in a desert village that the Big Event 
happened, [he most important event since lime began. And 
who first got the tip-off about it? Some poor old Joes out 
there under the stars herding their sheep, and three Good 
Guys humping it across the sands on camels. They were all 
smart enough to know what to do. Are we? 

* * * 

Or put it this way, If you like: Christmas is not a time 
for "sophistication;" Jesus was not born in a penthouse 
on Fifth Avenue. 

* * + 

Christmas was created so that mankind would know how 
to change iive-and-iet-live to live-and-HELP-live. 

* * + 

'"Myrrh, 1 ' the little girl told her Sunday School teacher, "is 
what our mammy cat gives her kittens when she licks them." 
That is correct. 

* + + 

You readers are wonderful. All year you have written and 
said nice things about this page, this magazine. 1 wish we 
could greet each other personally come the 25th, but there 
are thousands of you, scattered all over. So, then here is a 
heart-felt "card" for each of you from Adele and me: 



"Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shatt be to alt people. For 
unto you is horn this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." 
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Genuine "Christmas Tree" evergreens seldom grow on the 
desert, few if any pines, firs, spruces, hollys and such. Of 
course, it depends some on how you define "desert;" Amer- 
ica has little real desert, just a few sand dune areas in Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, et ai. But I don't think the verdure 
matters; 1 doubt if many evergreens were growing around 
Bethlehem that Night, 

* * * 

It is, of course, a free country; you can celebrate Christmas 
as you please. You can even ignore it. But you ignore it at 
your own risk— the most terrifying risk a human being can 
ever take! 

* * ★ 

Most inappropriate way to celebrate Christmas — drunken- 
ness. 

* * * 

This year, let's reform Christmas, hey? Let's all sing the 
carols in the same key! 

* * * 

Psychologists say that our adult behavior patterns 
were really established by the habits of our i hi Id hood. 
I guess that's right; I now have a compulsion to eat up 
all the Christmas cake and other goodies I can find 
around the house. 

* * * 

I'm not much interested in a white Christmas. 1 like the 
sunny desert kind; the same kind they have in Palestine. The 
snow theme is of Germanic origin anyway. And For sure 
I've had a belly full of Bing Crosby's moaning about what 
he's dreaming of, I like Christmas music. 

* * * 

Sit down here and listen, all you smarly big little kids; 
here's one worth re-telling: There was this red Communist 
Russian weatherman, see. His name was Rudolph. One day he 
predicted rain. "Fooey," said a young American soldier in 
Berlin, who heard the weatherman's broadcast. "It's not going 
to rain." But the American's young wife corrected him: 
"Don't be too sure, honey. Remember, Rudolph the red 
knows rain dear." 

* + * 

Families are troublesome things, dern it. Just when I get 
Planned Economy installed in mine, I suddenly love them so 
much I barge out and buy some Christmas luxury I've been 
wanting, and that upsets the Plan. 

* * ★ 

Finest thanks I ever hail — a teen-age daughter opening 
her gift and exclaiming, "()-o-o oh, Daddy! . . . OOOn-oo, 
wow!" 

* * + 

Pluck yourself a little paloverde limb off the desert. Ram 
it in a pot of sand. On each of its many little "needle" ends, 
stick a tiny colored gumdrop. For each child, put five shiny 
new dimes between half-inch strips of clear adhesive tape, 
and hang these from that Tree. How much added pleasure it 
will bring! 

* + * 

How wonderful is gratitude. That unfortunate family 
Adele and 1 helped a year ago has already brought us a 
Christmas gift. A note with it said. "We are on our feet now, 
thanks to you. You are two of His children. Can you come 
to dinner?" We'd rather have that than an invitation to the 
White House. 

* * + 

J read where many Communist countries are trying to take 
the Christian emphasis out of Christmas. Well, a lot of people 
here in the U.S.A. could show them how; they've already 
done it. 

* * * 

Christmas is a time for visiting. So — our tatchstring is out, 
figuratively and literally. Ours is a genuine desert pueblo 
adobe home, at 34 West Pasadena Avenue, Phoenix; sketched 
here by middle daughter, Rosemary. If you get near us 
Christmas week (or any time) drop in. Our kids have grown 
up in it; now our grandkids romp here— Thank You, Lord. 
Love abides here. 
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All new and different for 196?. Beautiful (ull-cotor reproductions of original paintings by top 
western artists— featuring Lorenz and including Hilton. Fogg, Harmon. Wands, and Yau. Finest 
duality, heavy- grade paper single folds to W * 654" with match ine white envelopes. With or 
without your name custom printed in red to match greetings. These exclusive cards available 
hy mall only. Tour order carefully Tilled and shipped within 24 hours right up 'til Christmas. 
Use this handy page, or order by letter . . . today! 
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City 



Zone 



State 



Names to 
be printed 



FULL COLOR • MONEY BACK GUARANTEE • WE PAY POSTAGE 



□ ICS from PALM SPBINC5 



"An Elegant Tradition in 
Restful Desert Cfrarro' 

Quinta 
HOTEL 

California^ Distinguished Desert Retreat 
INDIVIDUAL H AC I EN DA5 — surrounded by 15 
acres of green lawns, bright fiavttrt, t date gardens, 
and thr aroma of citrus bbwiomr^complcie privacy 
and sMilueion * POOL5IDE dining and taciil 
activities— and dancing to nrchentra music nightly 

* DELICIOUS CUISINE — febrile with families 

• GOLFING — amid jewelled lakes and rolling 
dune* — a beautiful championship lS^hnle course 
» TENNIS — new courta ■ Moon light L*teaL rides 
■ Childrena' large playground and private pool 

LA Q UINTA HOTEL 
LA 0U1NTA, CALIFORNIA 






CHRISTMAS DECOR 

Ranch - Grown 




CUT 

'Desert 
HOLLY 



Unique long - last- 
ing festive foliage 
for a true desert Christmas 

. . . GIFT BOX 18x6x4" 
$2.50 

tax. postage included 

order by mail from; 

Desert Lakeshore Ranch 
Box 183, Thermal, Calif. 



Correction: Due to a typographical error 
in the Desert Lakeshore Ranch ad in last 
month's DESERT, the holly gift box 
dimensions were given as 18x6x14" , . . 
This should have read; 18x6x4". 
DESERT assumes full responsibility for 
this printing error, and we trust those 
who ordered from last month's ad were 
not unduly disappointed. 



IEW IDEAS for DESERT LIVING 

By DAN LEE 




Low - Silhouette Camper — 

Desert travelers owning pick-up trucks 
will appreciate ihe full vision of the new 
Gem-Top Camper. Plexiglas windows all 
around help the driver back-out of diagonal 
spaces without the usual blind-spot prob- 
lem. Made in 24-, 30-, and 36-inch low- 
silhouette models, the all-steel 26-gauge top 
weighs only 180 pounds. Sizes available 
for most standard trucks, short or long 
beds, and even for compact models like the 
Falcon. Rear tailgate window swings and 
locks upward, and is removable in two 
quick motions, without tools. Two jalous- 
ied windows crank open for interior venti- 
lation. Clear or tinted glass available. Ad- 
vantages of this type of top are: less wind 
resistance, low weight, full driving vision. 
Priced from $225 up, from Budd Distribu- 
tors, 1325 E. Alosta, Glendora, Calif. 




Sell • Supporting Tent — 

Tents that go up fast with no stake-driv- 
ing and few ropes to tangle your feet in 
the dark, make sense. A new model by 
Hoosier Tents is such a unit. Basically an 



Rx 10-foot tent, the Penta Lodge has push- 
button aluminum canopy poles that lock 
into position, hold the fabric taut and 
steady without outside stakes or guy ropes. 
(The only rope necessary is for the tent- 
flap.) Has zippered nylon screen -doors and 
windows, with eight-foot center height and 
six-foot sidewalk Brilliant mint-green col- 
or, 7.68 ounce drill used throughout. Penta 
Lodge looks to me like the kind of tent 
weekenders will find quick, efficient, and 
less tiresome to erect. Priced at $180, from 
Hoosier Tarpaulin and Canvas Goods, Inc., 
P. O. Box 574, Indianapolis 6, tndiana. 




Self - Powered Brush Cutter — 

The new Mighty Hand Primer and Trim- 
mer offers gas-engine driven portability for 
clearing land, and trimming brush and tree 
branches. The tool weighs a low IP/a 
pounds complete with 3/4-horsepower air* 
cooled engine. Two models are available: 
48-inch reach, at $165; and 84-inch reach, 
at $185. An eight-inch circular blade spin- 
ning at very high rpm allows the cutter to 
swish through dense, hard limbs with ease. 
No power cord to drag around, no electric 
power necessary. Made by Safe-T- Prod nets 
Co., P. O. Box 386, Ojai, Calif. 



Compact Power Generator — - 

The smallest electric generator I've ever 
tested— the Tiny Tiger — is something camp- 
ers may find appealing. Total weight — 12 
pounds — and tiny overall dimensions — 
6x5x6 inches — will amaze you. Priced at 




pspir 

IT RAISES IT LOWERS 




it The unique hydraulic mechanism which raises 
the camper tap can be safely operated even by a 
small child. Locks prevent accidental^ lowering. 
The top is lowered quickly by the simple ttirn 
of a valve. 



"Northwest U.S." 
CAMPERS, INC. 
SSI9 Renton Ave. 
Seattle IS, Wash. 
U.S. Patent No. 2879103 Canadian Patent 

Write today to the factory nearest you for mors information on the most advanced 



R. D. Hall Mfg., Inc. 

9847 Clenoaks Blvd., 
Sun Valley, Calif. 



The Alaskan Camper is quickly transformed from 
its compact low silhouette on the road to roomy 
walk-in living quarters. Drive safely at any speed 
with minimum dras and sway. Maments later, 
"Eastern U.S." 
PENNACAMP, INC. 
P. O.Box 264 
Manheim, Penna. 



enjoy the comfort and convenience of a weather- 
tight j high ceiling, home away from home com- 
plete with three burner stove t sink, cabinets, ice 
box, beds, and many other luxury features. 

"Eastern Canada" "Western Canada" 

CANADIAN MOBILE LIVING 

CAMPERS PRODUCTS, LTD. 

77 Pelham Ave. P. O. Box MS 

Toronto 9, Ontario Red Deer, Alberta 

camper on the road. Attention Dept. D 
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$99.50, this little powerplant produces 400 
watts of DC current, or in combination 
moJels. produces both AC current and DC 
bat ery charging. Equipped with a 3/4- 
horsepower gas engine, air-cooled, the Tiny 
Tiger has a running time of about 45 min- 
ute:, at capacity load. Refill with two-cycle 
fuel, and you're ready to go again. It's 
strong enough to power electric drills or 
impact-wrenches — in actual tests I made at 
home. Has recoil starter, with direct-drive 
spinning the generator off the engine crank- 
shaft. From Gadco Electra, 2325 Wilshire 
Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 




Sky Buoy — 

Even the thought of getting lost in the 
wilderness can be a frightening thing. Now 
comes a measure of protection which those 
who wander far from the paved roads will 
want to consider making part of their "sur- 
vival gear." It's called "The Sky Buoy" — 
anil here's how it works; a brilliant orange- 
colored balloon inflates to 18 -inch diame- 
ter and rises 180 feet in the air when filled 
with a flashlight-sized steel helium cylinder. 
The balloon is secured by a strong nylon 
lim and will stay aloft for 40 hours. The 
Sky Buoy is visible for miles, and the en- 
tire kit weighs less than two pounds. Hel- 
ium refills obtainable locally or at the fac- 
tory. $14.95 complete from S.O.S. Co., 
361-D Navilla Place, Covjna, Calif. 



Strrtion Wagon Mattress — 

This new mattress for station wagons is 
cotton-filled, covered with water-repellent 
fabric, and fits the rear cargo area of most 
lat<:-model station wagons. Stitched through 
from top to bottom to prevent shifting of 
the stuffing, the tag on this product is the 
Universal Station Wagon Mattress. Price 
is $11. Morsan Tents, 10-27 50th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. /// 



A Gift for today and the years ahead .... 

ON DESERT TRAILS 

By RANDALL HENDERSON 



TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY 



Probably the most comprehensive book yet written about the Great 
American Desert and its people. Exciting tales about trails that lead 
to — 

• Fields of semi-precious gem rocks 

• Legendary areas of lost mines and buried treasure 

• The Snake Dances of the Hopi Indians and Smokis 

• Historic waterholes and lost palm oases 

• The fabulous Castle of Death Valley Scotty 

• The pueblos and hogems of desert Indians 

• Rainbow Bridge, Havasu Canyon, Baja California 

• The trails of Indians, Padres, Mountain Men, Jackass Prospec- 
tors — and recreation seeking motorists today 

This is a book for those who would travel, explore or adventure in a 
land never crowded with humans. 

356 pages — 15 desert maps — 37 halftone photos 

$5 (Add 15c mailing charge. Califomians add 20c tax) 

DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP — Palm Desert, California 

Copies will be autographed by author if desired 



SAVE UP TO 50* 




DATS UN 

I TON PICK-UP 

This beautiful, new DATSllN Pickup combines economy 
with a BIG LOAD SPACE {6'*4'8" bad - 2B.5 sq. ft.). 
Its low delivered price is just the beginning of your 
savings. You get gas economy up to 33 mpg pips a 
rugged low maintenance design. Easy maneuverability 
makes the DATSUN a perfect Pickup lor ranches. 

CHECK THESE DELIVERED EXTRAS 

* Powerful GO HP Engine * 4-Spced Transmission (Col- 
umn Mounted Shift) * Independent Torsion-Bar Suspension 
> Whiteside Wall Tires • Heater & Defroster | 

• Vinyl Upholstery • Factory Undercoat • 
All S.A.E. Fittings 




*1S96 



63 MODEL 

Delivered 

12 month - 12,000 Factory Warranty 



Wrste Mr literature and dealer name: 
NISSAN MOTOR CORP. IN U.S.A.. DEPT. I 2 DM 
II? E Aloridra etvl, GarHerva. Calif. 




DATS U N I 
PATROL 

— 4-wheet drive 
WORKHORSE 



Send Informal inn on ^Vi-Ton Pickura 
Name 



OaUun Patrol t- Wheel Drive 



AddieiS- 



StaH 



| City ... 

OSTSUN DEALER FRANCHISES are available in some, trail 
Write lor daulla. 



GOLDEN VALLEY 
FLtWER AGATE 



A Suggested Field Trip to a New California Desert Semi-Precious Gem Locale 
By MARY FRANCES BERKHOLZ 



W 



HO SAID there were no more 
good gem-mineral collecting 
fields on the California des- 
erts? Golden Valley, cradled between 
two arms of the Lava Mountains 
northeast of Johannesburg, offers the 
backcountry explorer an extra, tan- 
gible reward in the form of flower 
agate — a transluscent brown-to-beige 
semi - precious stone with while 
"flowerlike" inclusions. Lapidaries 
report that this material will take a 



good polish, and makes up into in- 
teresting cabochons. 

Golden Valley is the largest of 
several troughs in the Lava Moun- 
tains mass. The valley's northern ex- 
tremity drops off abruptly at the 
head of Bedrock Wash, a sizable run- 
off canyon flowing northward into 
Searles Lake. Southward, Golden 
Valley extends to Fremont Peak and 
is the drainage basin for a consider- 




THERE IS AN ABUNDANCE OF CUTTING-GRADE STONE IN GOLDEN VALLEY 



able area. Its lowest point is Cudde- 
back Dry Lake. 

It is the northern arm of Golden 
Valley that holds the most interest 
for desert enthusiasts, rockhounds, 
seekers of Indian artifacts, photo- 
graphers and students of the desert's 
romantic history. Few signs of mod- 
ern man mar the natural beauty here. 
No cans, bottles or paper blemish 
this wild and desolate region. No 
powerline or gasline roads are here 
to remind one of the cities from which 
he has temporarily escaped. Instead, 
only the faintest of tracks wind in 
and out the washes; up and around 
the hi lis — tracks made by occasional 
prospectors and sheepherders follow- 
ing the prehistoric Indian trails. It 
is possible to gaze in every direction 
and see only the uncluttered, savage 
desolation of this High Desert land. 
Even the rocks are as time, wind and 
the forces of erosion laid them down. 
No "hammer - happy" rockhounds 
have smashed every rock in sight. 

The first wanderers in this region 
were the ancient Indians who left 
written evidence at many petroglyph 
sites. Later, the Panamint and other 
tribes undoubtedly used and devel- 
oped the main trails. Two of these 
original trails join in Golden Valley; 
the one coming west from Granite 
Wells circles north of Pilot Knob to 
Blackwater Well, then crosses Golden 
Valley to Squaw Springs. A few miles 
east of the old springs, a trail from 
the north joins the east-west trail. 
Its origin was probably in the Pana- 
mint Mountains in the Death Val- 
ley country. There was quite a net- 
work of trails across the Mojave. 
These routes utilized the various de- 
pendable springs which of necessity 
were no more than a day's travel 
apart. Many of the waterhojes were 
used only as rest stops. But others, 
such as Squaw Springs, were perman- 
ent campsites. Potshards, metates and 
arrowheads at these waterholes give 
evidence of man's long association 
with the Mojave Desert. 



(n 1954 the white man's great mi- 
gration to the Kern River goldfields 
began. Travelers coming from Salt 
Lake City, by foot or horseback, 
of i en chose to shorten their journey 
by turning west at Pilot Knob. They 
followed the old Granite Wells In- 
dian trail through the natural passes 
then down across Kane Dry Lake, up 
Red Rock Canyon and over Walker 
Pass to the gold diggings. Golden 
Valley had many travelers in ensuing 
years as rich strikes developed at 
Goler, Laurel Mountain, the Rand- 
St! inger district, Red Mountain and 
Aiolia. The strikes eventually played 
out and most Golden Valley traffic 
ce.ised. 

In the early 1920s an attempt was 
made to homestead land on the 
northern edge of Cuddeback Dry 
Lake. Water was encountered at a 
depth of 50 to 160 feet which, in 
those days, was too great a depth to 
pump for profitable alfalfa farming. 
Farmers then tried to develop orch- 
ards, but the quality of the water was 
poor and eventually most of the 
homesteads were relinquished. To- 
day, only the remnants of an old 
ranch building stands in memory of 
one such hardy pioneer. On old 
m.Lps this site is designated as Brown's 
R:mch. 

For the rock collector, the decay- 
ing buildings serve as a marker to 
the collecting areas in northern Gol- 
den Valley. 

In the spring of wet years (1962 
w;is such a one) this area is so heav- 
ily carpeted with wildf lowers it is 
almost impossible to see the faint 
road tracks. The valley and sur- 
rounding hills become a giant flower 
basket of canary-yellow desert dan- 
delions — hence the name, Golden 
Valley. 

Purple nama, white daisies and 
short-stemmed lupine also give color- 
ful dress to the valley. 

From Brown's Ranch the faint 
li tie-used tracks wind northeast for 
a distance of 4.7 miles to a small dry 
lake. Keep left (not crossing the 
lake bed) and continue for another 
nine-tenths mile. At this point my 
husband and I erected a rock cairn 
within a rock circle to mark the agate 
area. It is on the left (west) side 
ol the road. Park here. The outcrop 
oi flower agate and opalite are found 
on the low hills to the southwest. 
These veins are exposed where heavy 
runoffs have cut deep washes into 
the flanks of the hills. Walk up the 
washes and watch for float. 

On a second trip to Golden Valley 
we found several small pieces of ex- 
cellent red plume agate. We did 




LARGE OUTCROPS OF FLOWER AGATE OCCUR ON THE FLANKS Of THE FOOTHILLS 



not, however, find the main outcrop- 
ping of this material, thanks to a 
heavy rainstorm complete with thun- 
der, lightning and hail. 

There are also a number of opalite 
veins exposed here, but lor the most 
part this material is not of cutting 
quality. 



The Golden Valley location is a 
new one, and the several materials to 
be found in float give evidence of de- 
posits yet to be discovered. Here is 
a real opportunity for collectors to 
get in on the early development of 
what promises to be another good 
Mojave Desert gem field. /// 
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DEFEAT AND disaster 
plagued Thomas Spencer 
Harris throughout his 
career as a mining-camp editor. 
Fate tossed him about like a 
lizard in a flash flood, lifting 
him first to the heights of suc- 
cess, then plunging him into 
the depths of despair. But, 
tough and durable, endowed 
with the eternal optimism of a 
mining-camp man, Harris rose 
repeatedly to face more buffet- 
ing. In the end, he was a total 
failure. But his struggles against 
adversity were of heroic propor- 
tions. Certainly, no man ever 
tried harder. 

By 1875, Harris was disillu- 
sioned with Darwin, California. 



For three years he had managed, 
edited, and, at times, peddled 
the Cosco Mining News from 
cabin to cabin. His efforts were 
not always fully appreciated. He 
found himself embroiled in a 
political controversy and was 
subjected to bitter criticism. His 
character had been attacked, 
and he had even been threat- 
ened with assassination. Upon 
one occasion he had been bash- 
ed over the head with a six- 
shooter. But Harris refused to 
retreat. Even a dented skull 
failed to intimidate him. 

"No newspaperman can per- 
form his duties here," he phil- 
osophized in print, "without 



treading on some very promin- 
ent corns." Unable to frighten 
him with threats, his enemies 
resorted to a fiendish act. They 
poisoned Fly, his little pet dog. 
This treachery almost reduced 
Harris to tears. 

"He was a harmless little 
animal," he wrote passionately 
in an editorial, "a universal 
favorite because of his beauty 
and brightness." Thoroughly 
disgusted, he offered the Cosco 
Mining News for sale. 

Searching for greener pas- 
tures, Harris was aware of a 
muffled roar to the north. The 
sound waves originated from 
the new camp of Bodie. His 
close friend, Pat Reddy, the cri- 
minal lawyer, was already firmly 
established upon this promising 
ground, successfully defending 
footpads and gunmen from due 
process of Mono County law. 
Thousands of fortune - seekers 
were rushing to the new excite- 
ment. Harris purchased an in- 
terest in an old four- horse stage- 
coach, tossed his nonpareil 
press into the boot, and while 
his wife packed, he made the 
rounds of Darwin in a futile at- 
tempt to collect outstanding 
debts. In the meantime, an- 
other friend, Oliver Roberts, 
received a letter from Bodie. 
An ex-sheriff and an accomp- 
lished artist with the six-shooter, 
Roberts had chased a dozen as- 
sorted scoundrels from Darwin, 
sending them scurrying deep 
into the Inyo sagebrush. "Stay 
away from Bodie," the letter ad- 
vised, "some of your old ene- 
mies are here." The warning 
served as a gilt-edged invitation. 
Roberts paid Harris $50 as fare 
and climbed aboard the Bodie- 
bound stage. 

With the aid of Chinese fire- 
crackers and a bottle of "Old 
Kentuck," friends fired the two 
adventurers out of Darwin. The 
stagecoach lurched onto the 
Lone Pine road on the first leg 
of a dusty 190-mile trip. 



On October 2, 1878, the Badie 
Standard announced, "After a 
rough voyage over alkali flats 
and sage brush desert, our new 
editor, T. S. Harris has arrived. 
Because of his harrowing experi- 
ence, Mr. Harris is at present 
laid up for repairs." Seven days 
later, apparently revived, Har- 
ris penned his first editorial for 
the Standard: 

"Eleven months residence in 
Panamint and three years in 
Darwin have been pretty rough 
on Yours Truly. We don't wish 
to abuse Old Inyo. She has 
more to contend with than any 
other God-forsaken county on 
tin; coast. With all her faults, 
we love her still because we 
have spent the best years of our 
lives in a vain endeavor to bring 
her out. That she will yet oc- 
cupy an important place in the 
history of mining, we firmly be- 
lieve. But capital is required 
to do it. We do not have it, so 
we concluded to leave the place, 
quiedy if we could, forcibly if 
we must. We don't know that 
our efforts in the publication 
of the Cosco Alining News have 
been appreciated for the reason 
that we were compelled to set- 
tle with several of the mining 
companies for fifty cents on the 
dollar and to sue some of the 
others. Further, there are ac- 
counts of between two and three 
thousand dollars standing upon 
our books in our favor. It re- 
quires such little things to make 
people recollect one, and we are 
satisfied some of our creditors 
will never forget us." 

\fter pouring out his misfor- 
tunes, Harris brightened at the 
prospects of the new camp, con- 
cluding, "We have met hun- 
dreds of old friends here." With 
optimism flowing like frontier 
Whiskey, T. S. Harris launched 
his third and final mining news- 
pa per. 

Born in Ohio in 1836, Harris 
entered the printing trade when 
he was 12 years of age. His old- 
er brother, Eliphalet, had wan- 



dered West during the Califor- 
nia gold rush, then joined the 
stampede to the Comstock. T. 
S. hurried West but arrived at 
Virginia City too late to stake 
any claims. He continued on to 
Sacramento, where he was em- 
ployed as a printer on the old 
Record-Union. With the out- 
break of the Civil War, Harris 
enlisted in the "Sacramento 
Rangers." Stationed in San 
Francisco, Harris was promoted 
through the ranks until he was 
commissioned a Second Lieu- 
tenant in May, 1862. At that 
time, the Federal government 
was deeply concerned over the 
status of Brigham Young and 
his Mormons. Aside from ques- 
tioning the loyalty of the 
Saints, Washington had noted 
an increase of Indian hostilities 
along the Overland Trail where 
trains were under constant at- 
tack. Accordingly, Harris' regi- 
ment, under command of Gen- 
eral P. E, Conner, marched east- 
ward along the Pony Express 
Trail to Salt Lake City. 

As an adjutant on General 
Conner's staff, L t . 
Harris participated in 
several Indian engage- 
ments. But the Army 
utilized his talents in 
another project. The 
first gentile newspaper 
to appear in Utah was 
published at Camp 
Douglas in 1 8 6 3. 
Strongly anti-Mormon, 
the Union Vadette was 
no doubt edited by 
Harris. The Saints 
were powerless to re- 
move this thorn in 
their side, and in the words of 
the editor, the "Vadette proved 
a first rate Galling gun in bring- 
ing Brigham Young and his in- 
famous cohorts to a realizing 
sense of their duties to their 
government." 

Following his discharge, Har- 
ris appeared in Austin, Nevada, 
where he may have worked on 
the Reese River Reveille. Here 



he met and married Lydia Pat- 
terson. By 1870, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris were living in Sacramen- 
to where he was employed in' the 
Jefferis Job Printing Company. 
Three years later he joined Eli- 
phalet in Independence, Inyo 
County, where he again worked 
as printer, while he organized a 
dancing school. Unfortunately, 
this raw frontier community 
had little interest in such cul- 
tural pursuits, and his venture 
was a failure. He returned to 
Sacramento where he won a 
position as minute clerk for the 
State Legislature. But not for 
long. Flarris had acquired Min- 
ing Camp Fever. Thus, in 3 874, 
when a new boom town erupt- 
ed in the desolate mountains of 
Inyo County, Harris was ready 
to join the rush. Widely trum- 
peted as the greatest silver strike 
since the Comstock, Panamint 
appeared to be an unexcelled 
opportunity. He packed a small 
Gordon job press, his concer- 
tina, and a few cases of type and 
was off for Inyo County. 

Panamint was tough. Jam- 
med into 
a narrow 
canyon on 
the west- 
ern slopes 
of the des- 
olate Pan- 
a m i n t 
Range, 
this collec- 
— t i o n of 
tents, 
shacks, 
and caves 
c 1 a i m e d 
few luxur- 
ies, and not even a faint resem- 
blance to a civilized community. 
However, Panamint did boast 
one of the finest collections 
of "hard cases" ever to assemble 
in the West. Gunmen and 
thieves, graduates of Pioche and 
Whi te Pine, were allowed to pur- 
sue their professions unhamper- 
ed The great Wells Fargo took 

continued on page 25 




TWO DESERT CHRISTMAS TREES 




Zk desert's Crucifixion Zhom. . . 



THERE ARE THREE shrubs or small 
trees in the Southwest called Crucifixion 
Thorn, all with stiff, stout, thorny 
branches, They inhabit low desert flats 
or dry rocky mountains of California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Mexico. Because 
of their common name, they are often con- 
fused with and even sometimes thought to 
be the plant from which came the crown 
of thorns worn by Christ at the Crucifix- 
ion. The shrub illustrated at the right is 
a Holacantha (Greek: "all thorns") —sure 
to excite the curiosity of desert travelers. 
It occurs on the hottest parts of the Mo- 
jave Desert near Daggett, Arnboy, Lavic 
and Goffs, and on the Colorado Desert 
near Calexico, but more often along the 
lower Gila River in Arizona. Fifty years 
ago I passed quite a patch of these shrubs 
along the southern edge of the Hayfield 



Dry Lake near Desert Center. This col- 
ony was destroyed when the Metropoli- 
tan Water Company tried to make a res- 
ervoir out of the playa. 

I well remember how eagerly my burros 
ate the brown, densely-clustered dry nutlike 
fruits which grew for the most part out 
near the ends of the thorny branches, The 
small greenish flowers are either male or 
female and are borne on separate plants. 
The plant's few leaves are mere scales and 
soon drop off. 

Holacantha, curiously enough, is a near 
relative of Ailanthus, the Chinese Tree of 
Heaven, which grows both wild and culti- 
vated in many parts of the United States 
as well as other places in the world. 

-EDMUND C. JAEGER 



. . . A $oskua on a king post 



WHEN TRANSIENT MAN leaves life-shards 
to mark his way, John Burgess stops to read 
them and record them. He is a master o£ using 
his canvas as a Scroll of Time unfolding mo- 
ments of stilled life strongly suggesting that 
olhing lives . . . and nothing dies. He draws 
.t great silence that comes after the spent 
":e of men who followed a relentless urge to 
^n, and farther on, in search of a dream. 

Here he has sketched the ghost dugout home 
" ghost miner, once dreaming of wealth at 
oarlock, a ghost town of the old Rand Gold 
District in the Mojave Desert, 

The dugout is still there, hardly less desolate 
than it ever was. Some old-timer once chose a 
backdrop of muraled mountains, and a front 
yard taking in considerable territory of unclut- 
tered distances. Then he dug a pit into the 
ground, lined it with rock, made of railroad ties 
a roofed framework that rose three or four feet 
above ground, and called it home. Set deep in 
the earth, the dugout foiled winter winds and 
cooled the savage heat. Its protection also beck- 



oned other creatures, including rattlesnakes 
whose castanets are part of the song of the desert. 

Burgess, a documentary artist who lives in 
Lancaster, is drawn to places like this. He sees 
more than falling timbers, crumbling earth re- 
turning to earth, and an old bottle, amethyst- 
tinted from many suns. In this sketch he veils 
the old dugout with the "Glory of the Lord 
shining round about" a homesick miner's heart 
on the Eve of a long-ago Christmas. The Christ- 
mas Tree on the king post is a sentinel Joshua 
with its bayonets guarding a faded ivory bloom 
lifted in prayer. The miner's raffish family tree 
—the Tumbleweed— has paused in masses by his 
eaves to comfort him. A spirited friend, follow- 
ing his Star of the East, has come bearing a 
large beribbonec! bottle of "frankincense." 

The amberized moment seeins to say that on 
Christmas Morning this Desert Loner will find 
that, as ever, the Christ Child has cleared the 
low lintel of the dugout-and of man's heart. 

-LADY RAE EASTLAND 




• MARYSVILLE, MONTANA. There's more to see here than in most 
ghost towns* — principally because there is still some mining activity 
hereabouts. But, Marysville today is nothing like the booming Marys- 
ville of the '80s and '90s when it was the most prosperous gold mining 
town in the state. The postofhce was at the left of the building made 
of field stone in the photo above. In addition to the usual stores, sa- 
loons and churches, Marysville had a baseball diamond, and at last 
report the bleachers were still standing. The town is north of Helena; 
reached from U. S. 91 over good all-weather road. 




• ROCHESTER, NEVADA. In 

1913, 1500 people were get- 
ting their mail from this build- 
ing (photo above)— and then 
the old, old story was repeat- 
ed: the ore body pinched-out, 
the mines closed, and the 
townspeople drifted away. 
Rochester was built on the 
side of a hill. At last report, 
only the postoffice building 
was still standing in the upper 
portion of the town. The old 
silver camp is reached by 
driving 14 miles north of Love- 
lock, then turning east on an 
improved road at Oreana. 
Rochester is about six miles 
from Oreana. In the general 
vicinity are several other 
mining camps: Lower Roches- 
ter, Packard, American Can- 
yon, Unionville. 



• These photos of old mining camp postoffice 
buildings ire by LAMBERT FLORIN, whose 
recently-published beak, "Western Ghost Towns," 
is proving to be a popular guide to the interest' 
ins towns mat ones made mining history In the 
West. "Western Ghost Towns," containing more 
that 300 Florin picture!, ii available by mail 
from Desert Magazine Book Shop (see page! 
38 - 39). 




• MASONIC, CALIFORNIA, The 

empty window frame in this build- 
ing (photo at right) still slides — but 
it has been a long time since a letter 
was pased through it. Off-shift 
miners lined-up for their mail on the 
small standing platform whose re- 
mains lie strewn in the sage. Gold 
was discovered in Masonic in the 
1860s. The "Jump Up Joe" mining 
camp was built in three sections — 
Upper, Lower and Middle — with the 
postoffice in Middle Masonic. The 
old town is in Mono County almost 
on the Nevada state line. A paved 
road from Bridgeport leads to the 
Bridgeport Reservoir and Nevada 22. 
Three miles down this road watch 
for the graded road to the east that 
leads the nine miles to Masonic. 





• GEM, IDAHO. This is the rear view of the post- 
office (photo at left). The front has the huge metal 
doors typical of the frontier period. The postoffice 
was operated in conjunction with a general mer- 
chandise store; then the building became a ware- 
house for the Hecla Mine, a mile up-canyon. More 
recently it was used as a Boy Scout meeting place. 
Today it is empty. Some of Gem's remaining build- 
ings date back to 1886, They are squeezed into the 
narrow ledge between creek and steep canyon 
walls. At Wallace, turn north-northeast on paved 
Idaho 4; it's four miles to Gem. Burke, another min- 
ing relic, is four miles further on. 




ropes 
York 
U. S. 



• MANHATTAN, NEVADA. The postoffice 
building (photo above) was adjoined in the rear by 
the jail. In January, 1906, the "DeLamar Lode" 
reported that "real estate 
in the new towns of Man- 
hattan and Central is 
booming . . . lots on Main 
Street are now held at fig- 
ures ranging from $1300 
to $1900 each, and frame 
buildings for saloons, 
stores, and hotels, are be- 
ing erected as quickly as 
possible." To reach Man- 
hattan from Ton op ah, 
drive six miles east on 
U. S. 6, turn left and 
proceed 35 miles north 
on paved Nevada 8A, 
then turn right (east) for 
seven miles. 



• CHLORIDE, ARIZONA. 

Located between town 
and mines, this building 
served as a branch post- 
office for miners, accord- 
ing to local sources (this 
claim is unverified). Chlo- 
ride's fate moves in 
circles; currently its for- 
tunes are at low ebb; but 
the town has been on the 

before— and it has always sprung back. One of the high points came decades ago when Tiffany of New 
operated a turquoise mine here. Chloride is 18 miles northwest of Kingman — 14 miles north of Kingman on 
93-466, and four miles east on Arizona 62 — first class highway all the way. /// 
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DIVING 

in the 

DESERT 



THE SCUBA DIVING 
FRATERNITY IS DIS- 
COVERING" LAKE MEAD'S 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 

By CHORAL PEPPER 



THEY'VE BEEN across it, over it, 
and around it, and now they're 
going under it —"it" being Nev- 
ada's man-made Lake Mead. 

Enthusiasts of the fast-growing 
sport, SCUBA diving, are migrating 



THE AUTHOR RECEIVES SCUBA IESSON FROM EXPERT HARRY WHAM 



from all parts of the country to ex- 
plore the canyon country under the 
waters backed-up by Hoover Dam. 
Lake Mead's reputation as one of the 
West's most desirable training loca- 
tions for underwater diving is grow- 
ing. SCUBA experts such as Harry 
Wham, whose Navy and civilian div- 
ing experience dates back to 3941 
when he devised some of the earliest 
underwater diving equipment ever 
used in Hawaiian waters, is high in 
his praise of Lake Mead. 

One of less than a hundred divers 
in the world qualified by the Nat- 
tonal Underwater Aquatic Institute, 
Wham has dived in almost every im- 
portant body of water in the world. 
His laboratory is crammed with un- 
derwater cameras, depth gauges, 
compressors, gold nuggets scooped 
from river beds, skeletons of marine 



lite, rusty treasure from ancient ships, 
and almost every type of old and new 
diving equipment known. 

Adventures to seek buried treasure 
or sunken galleons periodically lure 
Wham from Lake Mead, but his 
prime interest is the development 
and perfection of underwater equip- 
ment, instruction, and technique. 
This, he feels, he can best do at 
Mead. 

Besides its absymal depth, interest- 
ing underwater terrain, compara- 
tively mild surf, safety from shark 
threat, and conveniently located air 
compressors for the filling of diver's 
air tanks near the new Lake Mead 
Marina, Mead's fresh water is kinder 
to SCUBA equipment than salty 
ocean water. These are some of the 
important reasons why more and 
more SCUBA diving clubs are turn- 




ing up on Lake Mead's uncluttered 
shores. 

Twenty years ago, deep sea diving 
was the strict province of the special- 
ists such as Navy frogmen, under- 
water scientists, and salvage experts. 
Today, with the development of light- 
weight equipment and interest stimu- 
lated in Self-Contained Underwater 
Breathing Apparatus (SCUBA), 
diving is a universal sport. This 
sport has three attractions; recrea- 
tion, adventure, and a chance to 
learn history first-hand. The floor of 
Lake Mead is not likely to yield 
relics from the Spanish Main or 
buried pirate treasure, but it does 
contain a wealth of anthropological 
artifacts, not to discount a rumored 
lost emerald mine. 

It was along Mead's Overton Arm 
that Basketmaker-Pueblo Indians 
dwelt in pithouses and multi-room 
surface dwellings 3000 years before 
Christ. The Lost City, discovered in 
1924, was excavated over a period of 
13 years until the rising waters of 
Lake Mead halted work. It is highly 
probable that moving silt plus 
changing movements of earth caused 
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Iiy the flow of the Virgin and Muddy 
rivers will deliver to underwater ex- 
plorers much of the pottery, tur- 
quoise mortuary offerings, utensils, 
heads, arrowheads and other rem- 
nants of this civilization. 

Most serious obstacles facing divers 
in this particular part of Mead is the 
lack, of visibility due to silt-laden 
water, after heavy spring runoff and 
winds. This silt settles during certain 
periods of the year, but it is wise 
before scheduling a diving trip to 
Overton to check on water condi- 
tions with the Superintendent, Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area, 
lioulder City, Nevada. 

The Lost City is not the only un- 
derwater ghost town in the lake. In 
the 1860s the Colorado supported a 
considerable traffic of paddle-wheeled 
steamships. Callville, near the head 
of summer navigation on the river, 
w as a busy Mormon port, connected 
hy wagon road with Salt Lake City. 
St. Thomas, also under water, was a 
Mormon settlement near the conflu- 
ence of the Muddy and Virgin rivers. 
Lake Mead divers, to date only hav- 
ing spent little time under these 
waters, have already recovered several 
pieces of rusted iron forging equip- 
ment which experts date to Callville's 
steamboat days. 

Also of interest to divers are the 
lemains of a civilization possibly 
] 5,000 years older than any previous- 
ly discovered on this continent, which 
are about to be excavated less than 
30 miles from Mead's west shore. 
Lxperts say the Tule Springs find is 
potentially one of the most important 
;>rcheologicaliy in the New World. 

Vegas Wash runs directly into 
Lake Mead. If extinct camel, bison, 
sloih. mammoth, horse, elephant and 
man co-existed in this area during the 
Ice Age, then chances are some of the 
evidence lies deep under the depths 
of Lake Mead at the end of Vegas 
Wash, 

Another promising prospect is the 
lost emerald mine, purportedly lying 
under Overton Arm's Cieopatra Cove. 
While hunting for uranium a few 
years ago, a Nevada prospector filed 
a claim on such a mine near the 
shoreline. When he returned several 
months later, Mead's water level was 
up 9fi feet. 

Each season he checked the level, 
expecting it to drop; each year it 
rose. Finally, in the spring of this 
year, it reached close to an all-time 
high. Tired of waiting, the prospec- 
tor suspended a barge from three 
sides of the cove, installed a winch to 
hoist silt and fill that had settled 
over the underwater location, and 




JACK PEPPER, AUTHOR'S HUSBAND, FINDS A MACHETE 



employed SCUBA divers to recover 
the precious gems. Unfortunately, 
three months of steady diving pro- 
duced no results. It is the hope ol 
amateur divers that the professionals 
merely quit a mite too soon. 

SCUBA diving is tuu lor [he show- 
oil, or the uninitiated. There is one 
cardinal rule thai must be followed 
hy the diver: he must never hold his 
breath while rising under water. 
When you breathe-in compressed ait 
under water, where pressure is great- 
er than at the surface, this compres- 
sed ait will gradually increase in 
volume— if it is not exhaled— as the 
diver rises toward the surface, and 
the lungs have no further capacity, 
at which point they rupture. The 
SCUBA diver must [earn to always 
breathe normally. 

When approached intelligently 
and with a certified instructor to 
give the lessons, both the young anil 



middle - aged find themselves at 
home under the water. For begin- 
ning divers. Lake Mead can't be beat. 
Its mild surf leaves the student diver 
free to concentrate on learning how 
to breathe normally while rising un- 
der water— free from the worry of be- 
ing wave-battered against a rocky 
shore, or chopped-up by boats spin- 
ning overhead. 

I lie sensation under water can only 
he described as < ta/\. At about 5(1 
leei your body becomes equalized in 
"space." You're a feat her— weightless 
and free. You twirl, spin or stand 
upside-down. You live and breathe 
where earl h men have no right to be. 
Your ears pick up eerie sijueaks, 
whistles and rhythms. Your eves 
piece together the fragments of a 
strange realm. 

You become an explorer ol the un- 
known . . . an astronaut under the 
waters ol the Colorado River /// 
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JOSHUA 

MONUMENT'S 

HIDDEN 

BYWAYS 

By LUCILE WEIGHT 



OF THE 400,000 persons who 
visit Joshua Tree National 
Monument each year, nearly 
all stay on the paved roads which 
lead to the most po polar scenic spots 
and camps. They know Jumbo 
Rocks, Cottonwood Springs, White 
Tanks and Indian Cove. They have 
photographed the grotesque Ele- 
phant, Bull, Trojan and other im- 
agined creatures and portraits in 
stone, They have angled their cam- 



"JOSHUA LANUbCAPE"— PHOTOGRAPHED BY CHUCK ABBOTT 



eras at the Joshua trees in their end- 
less variety of amusing attitudes. 
Families have enjoyed food cooked 
on grill stoves in the scores of camp- 
sites; have gone adventuring into the 
Hidden Valley hideout of cattle 
rustlers. 

But, if you need a weekend com- 
pletely away from urban tension 
and crowds, you can find it in many 
remote corners of the Monument 
which are almost as tranquil and un- 
disturbed as they were a century ago. 
Here, less than 150 miles from Los 
Angeles, are sections where little 
more than faint trails remain to 
identify a day when cattle grazed in 
a strange and exotic land, and an 
era when prospectors and miners 
probed for gold. 

Three such isolated sections, ac- 
cessible by good dirt road, are Stir- 
rup Tank, the Squaw Tank - Plea- 
sant Valley area, and Juniper Flat. 

Stirrup Tank is bypassed by_ the 
main road leading through 



Basin. Even in the early days of this 
century, miners generally used the 
canyon heading east of the one con- 
taining this tank, for water was more 
accessible at White Tanks two miles 
to the north or at Cottonwood 
Springs far to the southeast. But to 
a man prospecting in the Hexie 
Mountains, Stirrup Tank was a con- 
venient — and private — camp spot. 
Long before any white man penetra- 
ted this mountain upland, though, 
the Indians found it a pleasant, shel- 
tered corner. 

It is easy to reach. Less than a 
half-mile south of the White Tank 
entrance is a marked dirt road show- 
ing Stirrup Tank area as 1.5 miles. . 
This leads through a broad band of 
Mojave yuccas and down a slope 
with a groundcover mainly of black- 
brush, cassia and scattered creosote. 
In little over a mile, a large rock out- 
crop is passed on the left, dien a vast 
wonderland nl rocks comes into view 
the rocks just passed 
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and in recesses of the rock range 
ahead can be found many an Indian 
.dielter, with smoke-blackened ceil- 
ings and grinding holes where prim- 
itive meals were prepared in ages 
past. 

A small turn-around is reached at 
the entrance to a sand-bottomed can- 
yon, and looking up to the left you 
can see the Spanish type "stirrup," 
an amazingly realistic formation in 
stone. 

The tank is well hidden and not 
easily accessible. We first located it 
by hiking down-canyon a short dis- 
tance until we found tracks to the 
tight made in the sand by coyotes, 
kit foxes, quail and rodents— a trail 
almost as direct as an arrow to rock 
lias ins concealed by jumbled boul- 
ders. Over a period of at least 10 
years, during a general drouth in 
the Southwest, these were never with- 
out water. 

Around this waterhole, bow-and- 
arrow hunters waited lor game. Plant- 
life in this cove also furnished food. 
Squaw tea was here to brew — or 
chew, its tannin providing a rather 
astringent stimulant. Jojoba (goat- 
nut) growing at the canyon edge had 
(ul-rich nuts, eaten raw, or parched 
and ground. Catsclaw and occasional 
rnesquite ] provided beans which were 
(rushed in the mortars still to be seen 
worn into the rock. Even the large 
bunch grass, galleta, provided grain 
which was added to other seeds for 
pinole. The lycium shrubs had deli- 
cious little red berries, eaten fresh, 
or dried and ground. 

Those who want to explore the 
area further should plan to camp or 
picnic at White Tank where there 
are grill stoves and restrooms, but no 
water or fuel. 

This will allow time to climb 
through the range west of Stirrup 
Tank, locating Indian shelters and 
leaching juniper and pinyon and 
oak. This rock area is one of the 
striking occurrences of what geolo- 
gists call White Tank monzonite, 
which looks like a fine whitish gran- 
ite and produces remarkable forma- 
tions. Although its name is from the 
typical example at White Tank, it 
is the tremendously massive rock so 
noticeable in much of the Monument 
such as in the Stirrup Tank area 
and Hidden Valley. The mineral 



content is somewhat different from 
that of granite, and a close look re- 
veals a color variation from light 
gray to pinkish gray. It is younger 
than most of the other rocks in the 
Monument, and in places shows a 
startling contrast with almost black 
formations. 

How such rocks came to be is a 
question which cannot be answered 
positively by scientists. One geolo- 
gist, William J. Miller, says tiiat the 
monzonite magma out of which these 
massive forms were created, "seems 
to have risen almost vertically in the 
earth's outer shell in a remarkable 
clean-cut manner ..." and with little 
disturbance of the country rock. 

One reason for believing this, is the 
existence of the strange aplite dikes 
which in some places run for a long 
distance, although they may be both 
straight and small in diameter. Ap- 
lite is a type of granite without iron- 
bearing minerals, and resembles loaf 
sugar in texture, though this varies. 
The predominant minerals of feld- 
spar and quartz usually are lighter 
than the associated monzonite, and 
may be white, flesh, pale yellow, gray 
or brown. 

Visitors seeing these dikes lor the 
first time can hardly believe they are 
not ruins of block walls, the blocks 



in places so eroded that their edges 
are rounded and ancient appearing. 

One example, out of innumerable 
ones in the Monument, can be seen 
along the road to Squaw Tank which 
winds through an upland of black- 
brush, bunch grass and hopsage, with 
stands of Joshuas and scattered ly- 
cium, cassia and cholla. From time 
to time you will catch glimpses of 
the San Jacinto Mountains across 
the Coachella Valley, then the twin 
summit of Malapai Hill, a giant cin- 
der cone at the head of Pleasant Val- 
ley. An castle-like monzonite looms 
up ahead, start looking lor the aplite 
dikes, one of which resembles a rock- 
wall ruin, visible on the west side of 
the road. 

Squaw Tank is interesting not 
only as a former Indian camp, but 
for the evidence here of cattle days. 
The troughs and dam near the huge 
sheltering rock provided stored water 
lor cattle ranging down in waterless 
Pleasant Valley just below. The low- 
er elevation and the bunch grass and 
browse which in earlier days were 
fairly thick there made it convenient 
for cattle, hut water was a problem. 
At Squaw Tank, rainwater backs into 
a long and sinuous little lake, and 
overhanging rocks at places help re- 
tard evapo ration. We have seen con- 
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siderable water here late in the year 
following good summer rains. The 
dam is only one oT several which 
cattlemen constructed long before 
the Monument was established and 
which now augment a meager water 
supply for wildlife. 

This must have been a favorite 
camp of Indians, judging by the num- 
ber of mortars and the thick layers 
of old ash and the poltery sherds thai 
wash out in sudden rains. 

If you have time, and are a care- 
ful driver who heeds warning signs, 
drive into Pleasant Valley and across 
to Pinyon Wells. This is designated 
as a desert trail by the National 
Park Service, for it is not maintained 
and not regularly pa trolled. Some 
cars have had trouble with sand, so 
coition is needed. A right branch 
near the foot of the little pitch goes 
directly across to Pinyon Wells, but 
you may want to continue ahead to 
skirt the east side of the valley first, 
to the remains of the old Gold Coin 
and other mines 1 Vi miles from 
Squaw Tank. From the mines you 
can see a thread of road angling 
southerly "to Indio," heading for 
lierdoo Canyon, a route that was 
used by many motorists while autos 
still had high clearance. This occa- 
sionally is used by four-wheel drivers 
now. From this road a branch cuts 
over to Pinyon Wells, or you can go 
back to the Efrst branching. 

Drivers of cars with fair clearance 
and slow speed usually will have no 
1 rouble, but should take care at the 
many cross-cuts caused by drainage 
down the great bajada from the Lost 
Horse area 1.0 the north. 

Drainage also comes from the Cot- 
ton woods in the south, yet strangely. 
Pleasant Valley is very dry. It is 



thought that underground drainage 
carries water east into the lower 
Pi n Id fiasin. Efforts to obtain water 
near the former Gold Coin camp 
failed, one hole being dug 60 leet 
to dry bedrock. 

An old metal sign still stands- 
pointing back to Twenty nine Palms 
and east to lil Dorado Mine in the 
llexies. The latter is located about 
nine miles away on the now almost 
vanished road that led across Pinto 
Basin, then past Cottonwood Springs 
and eventually to Mecca. To get 
water to operate the mine and mill, 
the owners ran a pipeline from Pin- 
yon Well, about seven-tenths of a 
mile from the sign. Short sections of 
old pipe can still be seen scattered 
in camp debris and mestjuite growth. 

The few remains at the Pinyon 
tamp, including three double con- 
crete tanks for the little mill and out- 
lines where cabins and ten i houses 
once stood, give no hint that his nar- 
row canyon once rang with the shouts 
of children and saw the homeniaking 
activities of their mothers. Yet it was 
so described by a traveler almost 60 
years ago. Among the remains is a 
trough where thirsty freight teams 
stopped, and there is a rock fireplace 
in one side of a partial wall. 

Long after the camp was aban- 
doned, travelers still drew water by 
bucket and rope from the well close 
to the road. Another well, 250 feet 
west, is sunk into solid rock, but the 
wood framing has caved into the 
shaft. Just beyond this is a rock 
shell of road which would stop near- 
ly any but four-wheel drives. 

A short distance farther is the sum- 
mit of the Little San Bernardinos, 
this section called the Pinyons. This 
is juniper and pinyon country, but 
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sandy and rocky trail soon 
ges again into desert on the Coa- 
ch ella Valley side. This in 1909 was 
a "'new wagon road" between Indio 
and Twentynine Palms. But in 
World War I days, which put an end 
to much of the mining, the camp 
here was abandoned and the upgrade 
was described as impassable. How- 
ever autos of those days could make 
the downgrade — if the driver was 
handy with baling wire. 

This summit country is beautiful 
in winter snow. I'll always remem- 
ber it as the first place I saw the 
little black-headed Oregon juncos 
as they teasingly flirted among the 
pinyons just out of reach as we hiked 
through snow. 

For a quick look at the third out- 
of the-way spot, go back to the main 
paved road in Queen Valley, and 
turn left (west) . There are fine Jo- 
shuas in the Juniper Flat area, and 
growing in granite ridges are juni- 
pers, pinyons and nolinas. About 4V2 
miles in from the main road, a right 
fork starts a circle drive in pictur- 
esque Juniper Flat, with a designated 
picnic area. If you should be here, 
early or late in the day, and your 
party is a quiet one, you might catch 
a glimpse of a Nelson bighorn sheep 
oi a mule deer. The Park Service 
has endeavored to protect one of the 
sheep's few watering places by cut- 
ting off the trail down to Stubby 
Spring, indicated by the left fork at 
Juniper Flat entrance. 

A partial census taken in July, 
1962, showed a high ratio of bighorn 
lambs, a third of the ewes observed 
having lambs— a good sign that these 
animals are holding their own. The 
quail you might see here is the moun- 



tain species. Coyotes also may appear 
but tliey frequently approach some 
of the more central camps, in hope 
of finding leftovers. 

So, without being a specialist of 
any kind, you can stretch both your 
knowledge and enjoyment of the 
Monument by turning off the main 
roads to do a little adventuring on 
your own— but do it with caution and 
be sure you do not break NPS rules. 
By driving slowly, and occasionally 
stopping to hike, the alert visitor will 
start asking questions. Some of the 
answers may be found in published 
works, while oldtimers and Park 
Rangers can answer others. 

Conducted tours will be available 
weekends during December and 
thereafter to May, each lasting from 
a couple of hours to a full day. 

Mindful that the Monument is a 
goal for many who seek the remoter 
desert lands, the Park Service has 
been increasing its camping facilities. 
Basic work on several sites has pro- 
gressed most of the past year, and 
the go-ahead was received October 
10 for the final construction phase 
of new camps at Cottonwood and 
Jumbo, and lor other additions. Cot- 
tonwood, near the south entrance, 
will have an entirely new campsite, 
west of the Oasis, with water piped 
to a grounds and a total of . 127 
camps. 

Jumbo camp will be closed when 
December visitors come. This very 
popular site, at 4400 feet elevation, 
is being enlarged to 135 campsites, 
due to be completed by spring. But 
sufficient camps for winter visitors 
are open elsewhere. In case you 
should be lucky enough to find snow 
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you'll be glad if you have brought 
along extra film, for the monument 
then is a fairyland, all the plants 
and rock formations taking on a 
completely new character. If you are 
not a snow bunny, you can drop 
down to Indian Cove camp, at 3200 
feet, or to Cottonwood, at 3000 feet. 
For other information you will be 
welcomed at Visitor Center, Twenty- 
nine Palms Oasis, by Superintendent 



William R. Supeniaugh or his staff. 

Whether you have but a couple 
of days or are lucky enough to have a 
week free, you will find this half- 
million acre "crown jewel" of the 
National Park Service a tension- 
breaker. Such trips as here described 
are but suggestions of many possible 
detours which can take you miles 
from any crowd and back in time 



thousands of years. 
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The Trials Of 
T. S. Harris 

continued from page 11 

one hurried look at the new camp and 
refused to have anything to do with it. 

But not Harris. He enthusiastical- 
1) disembarked from a stagecoach 
amid a scene of confusion and fever- 
ish activity. 

Harris rented space for a tent, 
and acquired an editor, one D. P. 
Carr, formerly of the Carson Appeal. 
Carr had taken up Faro in the new 
c;tmp with something less than bril- 
liant success. He was, in fact, dead 
broke. Assembling the press in the 
tent, the two-man staff slept on the 
ground under the desert stars. Dawn 
often found them covered with a 
blanket of snow. In the opening edi- 
torial, Carr described the hardships, 
concluding, "The metropolitan jour- 
nalist would be dismayed by the ob- 
stacles encountered by the pioneer 
printer." 

Carr picked his way laboriously up 
and down the canyon in search of 
subscribers and advertisers, while 
Harris labored at the press. The first 
issue of the Panamint News hit the 
rocky streets on Thanksgiving day, 
1874. That night, D. P. Carr hit the 
trail down Surprise Canyon and out 
of the country, his pockets bulging 
with the cash obtained from advance 
collections. Harris was shocked. In 
an editorial titled, "Dead Beat," he 
bemoaned this "mis-carr-iage of jus- 
tice" and asked anyone meeting up 
with the bounder to have him 
' in-corr-cerated" in the nearest jail. 
He then set about to correct the dam- 
age, promising to publish a paper 
which would "do honor to the Pana- 
mint district." 

No telegraph lines marched up Sur- 
prise Canyon to furnish Panamint 
with outside news. But Harris found 
the lively camp furnished local items 
in abundance. Garrottings, shootings 
snd robberies were of almost daily 
occurrence. The stages plying Sur- 
prise Canyon were fair and frequent 
game, and bullion shipments were 
lost so regularly that it became nearly 
impossible to ship silver from the 
tamp. So many local residents were 
involved in holdups that Harris de- 
scribed the knavery as a matter of 
tunning upstairs to rob their own 
irunks. It was, he concluded, a ques- 
tion of selling one's bullion and hav- 
ing it too. The solution to the prob- 
lem finally came from the fertile 
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minds of J. P. Jones and Bill Stewart, 
both men of long experience in West- 
ern mining camps. The silver was 
cast in huge balls, each weighing 500 
pounds. Derricks lifted the bullion 
aboard wagons where, without gun 
or guard, the loads rattled down Sur- 
prise Canyon as would-be thieves 
stared helplessly at the rich cargos. 

Newspapers published by Harris 
are noted for their first-hand report- 
ing. No scissors and paste reporter, 
his accounts of mining camp life are 
lively, detailed, and leave a vivid 
picture of the times. His enthusiasm 
for Panamint's future was unbound- 
ed. His editorials predicted schools, 
churches and even a railroad— insti- 
tutions that would never grace the 
Panamints. The News pumped for 
the creation of a new county— Pana- 
mint— with the town itself as the 
county seat. While painting these 
visions of glory, fate was busy dealing 
a different hand. 

The silver veins were pinching out. 
Gradually, citizens were departing 
from the camp. Noting the signs of 
decline, Harris editorialized, "If this 
paper goes down, the probabilities 
are that the town, business and all 
will go with it." The item proved to 
be an obituary for Panamint. Down 
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Surprise Canyon poured freight wag- 
ons heaped with goods, and drawn 
by mutinous mules. A flood of hu- 
manity spread out on the desert floor 
like a cloudburst. Forgotten was 
Panamint. The rush was on to Dar- 
win, a promising camp whose "ores 
are of a different character" and 
therefore, quite naturally, much bet- 
ter. In the wake of the storm came 
Harris, his wife and press, all aboard 
a string of mules, bound for Darwin 
and three years of struggle. 

The Bodie Standard was the pio- 
neer journal of Mono County, estab- 
lished in 1877 by Frank Kenyon, a 
sort of desert William Randolph 
Hearst, with an empire of newspap- 
ers, including the Esmeralda Herald, 
Lyon County Times, Pioche Review, 
as well as previous papers in Oregon, 
California and Montana. In partner- 
ship with Fred Elliot, an experienced 
newspaperman, Harris purchased The 
Standard from Kenyon. The future 
looked bright indeed. With an estab- 
lished newspaper in a booming camp, 
Harris had every reason to be opti- 
mistic. But again, fate was waiting 
to cuff him across the ears. Compe- 
tition arrived in Bodie. There seem- 
ed to be a newspaper behind every 
sagebrush. The new owners of the 
Standard found themselves involved 
in an unique battle of newspapers. 

At on point in the war, Bodie had 
four daily newspapers. In addition 
to the Standard, Main Street was 
flooded with copies of Bob Folger's 
Bodie Chronicle which had moved 
over from Alpine County. The Daily 
Free Press was inaugurated by Harry 
Fontecella and E. R. Cleveland. S. F. 
Hoole purchased the press of the de- 
funct Reno Record, hauled it to Bo- 
die and started the Morning News. 
Pat Holland and C. S, Hayes launch- 
ed the Daily Union. Two other pap- 
ers were in the planning stages. This 
mountain of print served a communi- 
ty of fewer than 8000 people. The 
Virginia City Enterprise observed 
gleefully, "The Bodie papers are 
waiting for each other to die." 

When the Standard and the Free 
Press weren't fighting each other, they 
were teaming up against the Chron- 
icle. Conservative and proper, Bob 
Folger's Chronicle was appalled by 
the lighter approach employed by the 
Standard and the Free Press. The lat- 
ter papers utilized exaggeration and 
raucous humor to reflect the Bodie 
scene. 

"This type of journalism is con- 
sidered smart," complained Folger, 
"so much bad and so little good is 
printed about our town by these pap- 
ers that outside readers are given a 
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bad impression of Bodie. Outside 
papers, eager for items from Bodie 
and in want of copy, scissor these 
exaggerated accounts and pass them 
throughout the land. No wonder 
families are loathe to come to our 
town." 

The Daily News remained aloof 
from the fighting, but soon found 
that subscribers were aloof to the 
News. Pat Holland's Union hardly 
got off the ground before its bubble 
burst and it folded. 

In the meantime, publisher Harris 
was having more trouble than compe- 
tition. His health was failing, a con- 
dition he ascribed to the severe win- 
ters at Bodie. Less generous reports 
circulated about town that the 
ciuse of his ailment was a common 
commodity found bottled on the 
back shelves of Wagner's saloon. 
Harris retreated to the milder cli- 
mate of San Francisco, leaving his 
partner Elliott and the editor H. Z. 
Osbourne to manage the paper. Mat- 
ters then became confused. Elliott 
joined Hoole on the Morning News, 
thus cagily operating opposition 
newspapers simultaneously. Os- 
bourne became disgusted and desert- 
ed to the Free Press. Harris then 
sued Elliott for a dissolution of part- 
nership. In a grim legal battle, he 
finally won control of the Standard. 
But it was a hollow victory. During 
the fight, circulation had dropped 
and advertisers had deserted. 

The end came in July, 1880. On 
that date the final issue of the Bodie 
Standard appeared. Harris bade 
goodbye to Bodie with an editorial 
t: tled "All's well that ends well." It 
is a classic account of the trials of a 
f ion tier publisher: 

"The Standard has always stood 
up manfully and published every- 
thing that was just and right. It has 
helped a few individuals and a few 



FACTORY TO 
PLAYHOUSES 



REDWOOD 



individuals have helped the paper, 
while many more who have benefit- 
ed through its columns have 'gone 
to the springs,' and let us hope they 
may be drowned before they return. 
A large number of publishers came 
to Bodie, established newspapers, and 
it has been a hard tough game to 
even get credit for bread and butter. 
The expedients to which they have 
resorted to keep their sheets before 
the public have been curious and 
funny. Last winter when wood was 
$30 a cord, and not to be had at 
that price, one of the publishers was 
forced to bum a good pair of gum 
boots to keep the office warm and 
to heat the roller so that it would 
make an impression . . . The Stan- 
dard, however, kept on the even ten- 
or of its way, the cash taken in went 
legitimately to support several min- 
ing companies, employees too numer- 
ous to mention, and several fellows 
who wanted to go to Congress, to 
say nothing of nearly every man in 
camp who has blown up, fallen down 
a mine shaft, been shot, or summon- 
ed to appear before the grand jury 
in Bridgeport. 

"We surrender gracefully to our 
ambitious contemporaries ... It has 
been a struggle for supremacy and 
while the fight between us has, at 
times, been bitter, we cannot but ad- 
mire the indomitable pluck and will 
of our brothers of the press in Bodie 
to attain success. We have felt a 
great pride in trying to keep the Stan- 
dard alive . . .While we are not un- 
mindful of the efforts and assistance 
of our friends, still we think it to our 
interest to surrender the field to those 
who are more physically and mental- 
ly endowed than we are to fulfill the 
duties of a publisher, , . " 

After defeating Harris and his 
Standard, the Free Press chased the 
Chronicle out of town and gobbled 
up the News, emerging the sole vie- 
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International 

scout 

The exciting new International Scout, 
the fabulous Land Rover & 

the well known Willys Jeep 

6, 7 & 10-passenger 
station wagons 
Pick-Ups, Stake and Cab-over 
Trucks, Vz to Wi ton 
A 4-wheel-drive for every purpose 
You name it — we've got it 

Hall Motors 
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Cypress at Van Buren 

ARLINGTON, CALIF. OV 9-B440 
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EXPLORE UNDERGROUND 



Years ahead transistor loca- 
tors. Detect gold, silver, 
coins, relics. 

Write for free information to 

Curt Fisher, Underground 
Explorations, Box 793, Dept. 
3A, Menlo Park, California. 



A HOBBY THAT PAYS 
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tor in the newspaper war. In nearby 
Benton, W. W. Barnes offered his 
congratulations to the Free Press. 
Editor Barnes then suggested the new 
masthead read: 

The Weekly Standard-News 
and 

Bod ie Free Press 
and 

Pat Holland's Union 
and 

Bodie Chronicle 
and, possibly, 
The Weekly Benton ian 

After leaving Bodie, Harris return- 
ed to Sacramento. For a time his 
movements are difficult to follow. 
The Free Press reported that he had 
forwarded his equipment to Tomb- 
stone, Arizona Territory, where it 
was alleged, he and Pat Holland 
' mned to launch a paper in oppo- 
on to the Epitaph. Apparently, 
nothing came of this rumor, although 
Holland did start a paper himself, 

Harris returned to the scene in late 
1881 in Santa Ana, California, where 
he began publishing the semi-weekly 
Standard. Two years later, he sold 
out and launched the Daily Evening 
Free Lance in Los Angeles. This 
sheet suspended after a brief success. 
In his next venture, Harris teamed 
ip with one Charles Whitehead, 
iunding the Los Angeles Evening 



up 
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Even in the Southwest, garden tasks are 
less numerous and less pressing in Decem- 
ber than at any other time. House plants 
such as Philodendron, Rubber Plants and 
Ivy wiil benefit from a light sponging with 
soapy water to remove dust and grime, al- 
lowing the leaves to "breathe" freely. 

Begin watering Christmas Cactus freely 
early this month, and place in full sun in 
a moderately warm room. 

Dormant spraying to combat scale in- 
sects, other pests and diseases can be done 
in December if nighttime temperature re- 
mains above 35 degrees. 

If any plants, shrubs or trees are dam- 
aged by frost, do not cut back until you can 
see where the new growth will start. The 
dead leaves and wood will offer some win- 
ter protection. 

The best time to buy deciduous trees is 
during the dormant season, usually right 
after Christmas. Choose those that will be 
suitable for your location and needs. Plant 
trees and shrubs as soon as possible after 
arrival, whether from the local nursery or 
by mail order. 

Remember that you must not disturb the 



Republican. Partnerships were a 
nemesis to Harris, and this one was 
the most disastrous of all. White- 
head was an Englishman and some- 
what of a con artist. Harris furnish- 
ed the press and the cash while 
Whitehead established himself at the 
editor's desk. A week later, the Eng- 
lishman fired Harris for intemperate 
habits. Swindled out of his money 
and possessions, Harris reacted in the 
manner of any red-blooded mining- 
camp man. He fetched his English 
Bulldog revolver, returned to the of- 
fice and dispatched the wretched 
Whitehead with a bullet in the side. 
Such swift justice might be tolerated 
in a mining camp, and even applaud- 
ed in Panamlnt, but unfortunately 
for Harris, the scene was Los Angeles. 
Whitehead recovered, but Harris was 
found guilty of assault and sentenced 
to one year in San Quentin. 

After serving three months, Harris 
was released. He returned to the 
newspaper business, organizing the 
Lancaster Weekly News in January, 
1885. By November of the following 
year, he had moved his press to Ante- 
lope Valley. But bad luck was dog- 
ging him constantly. His wife died, 
following an operation, and he sus- 
pended his paper. His final effort 
took place in 1887 in Tulare, Cali- 
fornia, wher he initiated the Weekly 
Standard. For a time he prospered, 



even acquiring a new wife, a former 
acquaintance from Inyo County. 

Harris was 54 and totally defeated. 
Gone was the eternal optimism. He 
fell victim to the bottle. He opened 
a small print shop in San Francisco, 
but was unable to make a living at 
this business. He was forced to move 
into an apartment with his wife's 
relatives. His health failed. Periodi- 
cally he spent time in the Old Sol- 
dier's Home. 

One night in 1893, he left the 
apartment and wandered through the 
fog of San Francisco. Despondent, 
after a prolonged drinking spree, he 
look a room in a lodging house. Af- 
ter he had drained the last bottle, he 
penned his final piece, a somewhat 
disjoin led farewell: 

/ have had a great time. Never 
mind what may be said. Many 
people say what they think they 
know. But they will know more 
as they grow older. But what is 
the use of knowledge when it 
romes into contact with brains 
cultivated by years of experience. 
I devote my brains— help your- 
self to what is left. 

T. $, Harris 

He crossed the room, removed his 
old English Bulldog revolver from a 
small valise, and fired a .44 bullet in- 
to his head. /// 





— THINGS TO DO IN DECEMBER — 



root ball of container- grown or balled-and 
burlapped trees or shrubs when planting. 

The hole must be dug twice as deep as 
the depth of the roots. Keep topsoil and 
subsoil in separate piles — removing large 
stones and debris. Keep sides of the hole 
perpendicular. The hole must also be twice 
as wide as the spread of the roots, and a 
round hole will look much more profes- 
sional. Proper preparation is of paramount 
importance in the food -deficient desert soil. 

Break-up the soil in the bottom of the 
hole; make deep fissures to insure water 
drainage and allow easier and deeper pene- 
tration of anchor roots. Compost, peatmoss 
and well-rotted manure should then be 
mixed with some of the top soil and placed 
in the bottom of the hole. A very small 
amount of a complete and non-burning 
fertilizer can also be worked into the soil- 
it will stimulate growth of the roots. Top 
soil is best to fill-in around the roots, but 
if it is not available, the subsurface soil 
will do. Be sure to add plenty of compost 
or peatmoss. 

The tree should be planted the same 
depth as it was before, or even about two 
inches deeper. You can tell how deep it 
was planted by the water mark or muddy 



band at the base of the stem. Water as you 
add the soil. Tamp the soil gently with 
your foot. Keep the tree straight. The 
easiest way is to have someone hold the 
tree while another puts in the dirt. 

It is a good idea to give support to trees 
having a trunk diameter of less than two 
inches by driving a stake into the hole be- 
fore planting so as not to injure the roots. 

Be sure lo soak barerool trees or shrubs 
in water for a day or two before planting. 
Cut off damaged roots. After planting, 
cut off about a third of the top growth to 
compensate for root loss. Don't cut off 
the leader of evergreen trees; cut above 
outfacing buds. 

Mound soil in a two- or three - inch - 
high ridge around the edge of the hole and 
fill several times with water each week. 

Plants will benefit with a spraying of 
wilt-proof, or you can add shock -de terent 
when planting. Trunks may be wrapped 
with burlap or special paper to prevent sun 
burning. 

When tying the tree to the stake, protect 
it with a piece of rubber or other material. 

/// 



HOW THE BABY WAS FOUND IN THE HAT BOX 



MRS. HUGH DANA AND THE ABANDONED BABY 



Dec. 24, 1931 / Mesa, Ariz. 



HER CHANCE of survival was 
one in a million. With all 
its spiritual warmth, our des- 
en can be a cold and dangerous 
region, and this event took place on 
a winter night at a place 10 miles 
from the nearest human habitation. 
Nuxt day — Christmas morning of 
1931 — news of it stirred the nation. 
It had to be a miracle, the simple- 
hearted desert folk said then and still 
say. I am inclined to agree with 
them. Surely this is the Southwest's 
Number One story, and in every de- 
tad is absolutely true. 

About 8 p.m. that Christmas Eve, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed Stewart were hurry- 
ing home from Superior to Mesa, 
Arizona, anxious to play Santa Claus 
for their infant daughter. Ed hum- 
mud Silent Night, then both sang 
"Star of wonder, star of light," and 



THE DESERT'S 

CHRISTMAS 
INFANT 

By OREN ARNOLD 



out there truly the desert stars shone 
with proud brilliance. Then— BANG 
—a tire blew out, 

Ed had jack and wrench going in 
two minutes, so Mrs. Ed walked out 
onto the cactus-studded gravel and 
sand. It was wildly beautiful out 
there; only three camels with Wise 
Men were needed to make it a per- 



fect Christmas card. One star even 
seemed to shine brighter than others, 
but doubtless that was her imagina- 
tion, she said later. It was right over 
head. She hummed another carol, 
while Ed worked. Then 200 feet or so 
out there in the greasewood and rab- 
bit brush, she saw a large black ob- 
ject on the ground; an old, round 
piece of luggage— a hatbox with a 
handle. She stared in idle curiosity. 
Presently she called. 

"Spare's on," he shouted back, 
"Let's get rolling." 

She insisted that he come. A wo- 
man's intuition, maybe? Who knows? 

"For Pete's sake, it's nothing but a 
discarded hump of trash!" her man 
groused, and gave the hatbox a kick. 
Then, to please her, he lifted the lid 
of the thing. 

A frail sound greeted them. They 



MRS. ED STEWART, WHO FOUND THE BABY IN THE DESERT 



OFFICER JOE MAIER, TO WHOM THE FOUNDLING WAS BROUGHT 



stooped over it. Gingerly, Ed pull- 
ed back a corner of an old blanket. 

There lay a tiny baby, very much 
alive I 

We have to imagine the impact, 
the nerve reactions, the sheer aston- 
ishment. When they had gathered 
their wits, Mrs. Ed was cuddling a 
baby girl and re- wrapping the dirty 
blanket around her, Ed was mutter- 
ing and searching the area for clues. 

He found no hint of a track, no 
clue of any kind, and time was speed- 
ing by. They hastened to their car 
and sped on to Mesa. En route, they 
decided what to do. So within the 
hour they pulled up at the Mesa po- 
lice station where a brawny, genial 
officer named Joe Maier was on duty, 
and plopped the foundling into Joe's 
lap. 

"For heaven's sake I" Joe exclaimed. 

"Exactly, sir," Mrs. Stewart nod- 
ded. "We found her. On the desert." 
And proceeded to relate details. 
Santa was already a-soaring by then; 



people were in their homes beside 
their trees, the police station was a 
lonely place. For heaven's sake, in- 
deed, do something. 

Now, if merely a bank had been 
robbed, or a citizen murdered with 
a shotgun, or something else routine, 
Officer Maier would have moved in- 
to action instantly. He was well 
trained, fearless, astute. But this 
thing, now— 1 Whatever does one do 
with a week-old baby plopped into 
one's official lap by an excited young 
couple? The police manual, he 
knew, held no instructions. And com- 
mon sense seemed to elude him for 
a while. Then an old friend, Deke 
Le Baron, happened by to wish Offi- 
cer Maier a Merry Christmas. 

Deke's mouth popped open too. 

"Mrs. Stewart said that baby's 
hungry and needs attention, but un- 
less the law allows me, and 1 have no 
authority to— she wasn't very rational 
either—," the police officer was say- 
ing. But about then Deke came to 
his senses. 



"Whyn't we take her out to Ma 
Dana's?" he suggested. "You know 
Ma." 

They knew Ma. Ma Dana helped 
people. Loved people. Took unfor- 
tunate ones in. Fed and clothed 
them, helped them to get jobs, re- 
stored their confidence. Did Chris- 
tian things you and I ought to do 
more of— a rare and wonderful type. 
They all hastened out to Ma's 
humble home. 

Ma heard the story, reprimanded 
the men for not coming sooner, and 
hastened inside. While the men 
crushed their hats and stood around 
waiting officially but awkwardly, Ma 
bathed the baby girl and soon was in 
a rocker feeding her from a bottle. 

"O little Child of Bethlehem, 
hmm-hmmmm . . ." 

She started crooning and rocking, 
then glared at the two big men and 
gave them their orders: "You two 
whisper a little prayer to God then 
get out and hunt for whoever aban- 
doned this sweet baby!" 



That started new wheels turning, 
of course. Joe and Deke were glad to 
g*:t into action. The Stewarts had 
gone on home in a daze to check on 
their own ntne-month-old baby, kept 
by grandmother. There were many 
things to be done, Christmas Eve or 
no. 

Many things were done. Officials 
fiom nearby Phoenix joined the 
Mesa City and Maricopa County 
force, as the news spread. Then 
volunteers joined. Every inch of that 
area where Ed Stewart had the flat 
tire was combed. And the search for 
clues went on for months. The Stew- 
arts were "checked out" with ease, as 
being wholly honest and responsible. 
And not a clue, not one hint, of the 
b.iby's background could be found. 

By Christmas dawn newspapers all 
over America, Canada and even in 
Europe and Mexico had headlined 
the story, many with banner lines 
a«:ross front pages. Ma Dana had 
named the foundling Marian, for the 



Virgin Mary. Telegrams began to 
arrive— and people. By noon that 
Holy Day, several hundred folk had 
gathered at Ma's front yard, all anx- 
ious to see the baby and hear every 
detail. Ma wouldn't let little Marian 
be disturbed. She let a doctor exam- 
ine her, and he pronounced it a per- 
fect baby child about five or six days 
old. 

By mid-afternoon, 28 couples had 
asked to adopt Marian. By the fol- 
lowing Tuesday the number was 
nearer a hundred. "If the baby Jesus 
was to be born again," said one old 
gentleman in the crowd that kept 
coming, "tain't likely Joseph and 
Mary would have to worry about a 
crowded inn. Just look at all these 
loving people!" The Latins, the 
Mexican friends, were most emphatic 
in proclaiming the event a miracle, 
but a lot of us Anglos agreed. Ser- 
mons were preached about it. Lay- 
ettes were made, many gifts kept 
coming. 



Finally Judge E. L. Green in Pinal 
County took official action. He 
awarded Marian to the couple of his 
choice — not one of the wealthy 
couples, nor one of the poorer, but 
a good middle-class home. Then the 
new mother spoke to His Honor and 
the few witnesses there, of whom I 
was one. 

"Please," she begged, "never tell 
where Marian is. Let her grow up 
without publicity, not as a freak 
found on the desert. Please never 
tell." His Honor nodded— and looked 
ominously at us lesser folk. It was a 
silent, solemn moment there in the 
court. 

Now in the 1960s I checked-up on 
Marian. She was well and happy, a 
fine young woman leading a normal 
life. But again her mother asked, 
"Please never tell. It has all been 
so wonderful. People are so kind. Let 
it rest as a miracle. Please never 
tell where she is or who she is." 

I'll never tell. /// 





ON PASSING MONO LAKE 

Hurrying home to light our Christmas candles, 

we heard the singing . . . 
Like a psalm in a world of emptiness, of silence, 

it echoed across the level sounding-board 

of that lonely lake where desert owns the water. 
The lifting strain of song still swelled and rose, 

faded into the nothingness of twilight. 
We listened, heard it again, searched the 

bleak horizon, 

saw no one, nothing ... far as the eye could see. 



Had our ears betrayed us? Radio? Some ultra-sonic 
miracle? 

Still we heard it, rising, falling, lifting, 
drifting away on the sighing desert wind. 

Adjusting once more our binoculars, we saw him, 
a far-off Indian boy, his minimus flock, 
white dots in a swale of green, an oasis, 
vivid against the desert drift of gray. 

Young shepherd, singing from his rock, 
a lonely rock in a lonely land- 
but singing. 

—Maude Rubin 



THE DESERT IN DECEMBER (continued from page 3) 



IMPORTANT NEWS 
FOR 
DESERT 
MAGAZINE 




COLLECTORS 



Desert Magazine Is 
Liquidating Its Entire 
Back Issue Stock 

1937- 1961 

Approximately 6000 
Magazines — Many of 
Them Collectors 
Items. 



These Rare fa Valuable 
Magazines will never again 
be available from 
the original source, 

SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE 

1937-49 

1950-61 

BACK ISSUE 
CATALOGS TO: 

BACK ISSUE DEPT. 
DESERT MAGAZINE 
PALM DESERT, CALIF. 

(Please include a stamped 
fa addressed return envelope) 

These Magazines 
are priced 
to sell 

Hours of Reading Pleasure 
Maps to Lost Mines, 
Ghost Towns 



in what is now the United States). Many artifacts — bronze candle 
holder, chain-mail kinks, pottery fragments, a carved bone gun stock 
ornament — have been unearthed. But, so far nothing of outstanding 
value has been found — nor is it likely to, for the Spaniards voluntarily 
abandoned San Gabriel and moved to Santa Fe, leaving behind cast- 
off, worn-out items. It is interesting — and perhaps symbolic — to note 
that Europe's first American capital is today the property of the San 
Juan Pueblo Indians, upon whose reservation lands the old site lies. 



TUCSON HOUSE. Rising in Tucson is a 17-story 411 -unit apartment 
project — tallest building in southern Arizona. The grandest, most im- 
pressive single thing about this concrete-and-glass magnificence (to be 
known as "Tucson House") may turn out to be not the size of the struc- 
ture, the beauty of its desert landscaping, or the uniqueness of its 
"massive" swimming pool; but the description given to its for-rent 
apartments by Irwin L, Goldman, a Tucson public relations man. Mr. 
Goldman has characterized Tucson House's 411 dwellings as— now 
get this— "ranches in the sky." 



LONG LOST LANDOWNER. A quarter-century ago, enterprising real 
estate promoters bought a square-mile of up-and-down land in the 
Little San Bernardino Mountains northeast of Indio, and carved it into 
a "subdivision" — on paper — of 2000 lots. About that time, Joshua 
Tree National Monument's boundaries were being drawn across these 
same mountains. The Park Service took one look at the subdivision 
checkerboard on the official county map, and wisely steered their 
boundary line around it. Few people have ever seen the land in 
question; in 25 years, no one connected with the Monument has talked 
to one of the lot owners — until a few weeks ago when a Southern 
California woman wandered into the Monument headquarters near 
Twentynine Palms. She had spent the morning looking for the lot her 
father had paid taxes on for many, many years. The best she could 
figure, she told the Park Service people, was that the lot was two 
miles off the Berdoo Canyon Road (four-wheel-drive only) — two of 
the most rugged miles in the Southwest. The woman decided — like 
1999 lot owners before her — to let the land revert back to the county 
for non-payment of taxes. California is booming, but man will prob- 
ably be subdividing the moon before this land is needed for homesites. 



POT OF "GOLD." On a recent autumn day, Manuel Leivas of Blythe 
went into the Dome Rock Mountains near his home to "prospect for 
gold." Following a white quartz vein,, he came across a cave about 
two miles south of Highway 60-70. There he discovered a bonanza 
of sorts— three pots of gourd seeds — beautiful earthen vessels, cen- 
turies old, fashioned by ancient Indians. 



4 WD SURVIVAL. Bill Bryan, editor of "The Camel's Hump," bulletin 
of the Sareea Al Jamel Four Wheel Drive Club of Indio, made the fol- 
lowing observation during the Cuban Crisis in late October: "Have 
you noticed how easy it is to acquire friends during the war scare 
after these people learn you have a four-wheel-drive vehicle? 'If the 
bomb hits, 1 a member of our club was asked by his neighbor, 'you 
will take my family up in the hills with you, won't you?' To which 
the 4wd owner replied: T can't feed eight more mouths, but if you will 
pick out the one child you want to survive, I'll take him along.' " 



DECEMBER CALENDAR. Here's a list of the Southwest' s special 
events this month: Dec. 1 — Christmas Lighting Ceremony, Prescott, 
Ariz. Dec. 1— Clark County Sheriff's Mounted Posse Rodeo, Las Vegas. 
Dec. 2 — First polo tournament of the season, Eldorado Polo Field, Palm 
Desert, Dec. 9— Antelope Valley Dog Show, Lancaster. Dec. 9 — 
"Miracle of the Roses," Scottsdale, Ariz. Dec. 30— Rodeo, Flying E 
Ranch, Wickenburg, Ariz. /// 




How to Mac* an Ad: 

Mall your copy and first-Insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 

Palm Desert, Calif 
Classified rates are 20c per word, $4 
minimum per insertion. 



• ANTIQUES 

ANTIQUE BOTTLES, squats, black glass, medicine, 
vaddle flasks, bitters, wines, case, sun colored, 
for sale. List. Richard Kotil, 7500-D 5. W. 
1 6th Street, Miami, Florida. 

• AUTO -TRUCK -CAMPER 



CLASSIFIEDS 




JEIP OWNERS. Four Wheeler Magazine. Road 
i est s, V-8 conversions, back country trips, 
technical articles. $4.50 year. Box 95D, Tar- 
iana, California. 

DON'T FIND out the hard way. Even a mild 
a so of overheating can cost you plenty. A 
Vapor-Koo! Engine Cooler stops overheating 
with the pull of a switch, makes trailer towing 
q pleasure anywhere. Thousands now in use. 
Write: Vapor-Kool Mfg. Co., Highland, Califor- 
nia. 

• BOOKS -MAGAZINES 

READ THE Prospector's Guide, Tells how and 
where to prospect for minerals, etc. Send 
ior application to United Prospectors, Auberry, 
^siifornia. 

BCOKS: "PANNING Gold for Beginners," 50c, 
'Gold In Placer," $3. Frank J. Harnagy, Box 
1 05, Prather, California. 

OLiT-OF-print books at lowest prices! You name 
t— we find ill Western Americana, desert and 
Indian books a specialty. Send us your wants. 
No obligation. International Bookfinders, Box 
1003-D, Beverly Hills, California. 

"GEMS & Minerals Magazine," largest rock hobby 
monthly. Field trips, "how" articles, pictures, 
rids. $3 year. Sample 25c. Box 687J, Mentone. 
California. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazines, 1888-1901, 
*ny Issue, maps, bound volumes. Free litera- 
ture, "Geographic Hobby," price lists, circulars 
on books about collecting geographies. Peri- 
odical Service, Box 465-DE, Wilmington, Del. 

WESTERN GEM Hunters Atlas— all three of those 
popular gem atlases combined in one big 
book, 93 full page maps with rock hunting 
iireas spotted in color. Complete coverage of 
1 1 western states, plus parts of Texas, South 
Dakota and British Columbia. Type of material, 
mileage and highways are shown. Price: $2.50 
postpaid. Scenic Guides, Box 288, Susanville, 
California. 



"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES"— in the Rarer Min- 
erals, Here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking while hunting, fish- 
ing, mining, prospecting or rock hunting: Ur- 
iinium, Vanadium Columbium, Tanalum, Tung- 
iten, Nickel, Cobalt, Titanium, Bismuth, Mo- 
lybdenum, Selenium, Germanium, Mercury, 
Chromium, Tin, Beryllium, Gold, Silver, Plati- 
num, iridium, etc. Some worth $1 to $3 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 and ounce. Learn 
how to find, identify and cash in on them. 
New simple system. Send for free copy 
"Overlooked Fortunes in Minerals," it may 
lead to knowledge which may make you rich! 
Duke's Research Laboratory, Box 666, Dept-B, 
Truth or Consequences, New Mexico. 



NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map. 800 place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50, 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California. 

"ARIZONA— RETIREMENT Frontier" just published. 
60 page, BVzx?" book on cost of living, [obs, 
health, climate, best places to retire, etc. 
Beautifully illustrated. Only $1 postpaid. Re- 
tirement Search Service, Box 2893, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

PROFIT WITH pleasure! Gold, fun and great 
vacation! Read Successful Gold Diving and 
Underwater Mining, $2. Sea Eagle Mining 
Publications, 39 Calaveras, Goleta, Calif. 



LEARN ABOUT gems from Handbook of Gems 
and Gemology. Written especially for ama- 
teur, cutter, collector. Tells how to Identify 
gems. $3 plus tax, Gemac Corporation, Box 
808J, Mentone, California. 



GOLD IS where you find il— says Frank L. Fish, 
noted treasure hunter. His new book, "Buried 
Treasure and Lost Mines" Is authentic guide 
to hidden wealth. If you are truly one of 
Coronado's Children, this book is a must! 68 
pages, 93 bona fide treasure locations, 20 
photos and illustrations, Including vicinity 
maps. $1.50 per copy, postpaid. Send check 
or money order to; Amador Trading Post 
Publishing Co., L. Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, Chino, Calif. 

"DEATH VALLEY Scotty Told Me" by Eleanor 
Jordan Houston. A ranger's wife recalls her 
friendship with the famous desert rat and 
some of his fabulous stories, $1 ,50, A. F. 
Houston, Box 305, Coolidge, Arizona. 

WRITERS SEND your books, articles, stories, 
plays for free evaluation, screening and sale. 
Write tcdayl Literary Agent Mead, 915 Broad- 
way, New York City 10. 

BOOKHUNTERS: SCARCE, miscellaneous out-of- 
print books quickly supplied. Send wants, 
no obligation. Atlantic Book Service, 10DM 
Cedar, Charlestown 29, Massachusetts. 

LOST MINES and Buried Treasures of California, 
1962 edition, 160 locations, $2,50. R. A. 
Pierce, P. O. Box 3034, Berkeley 5, California. 

DESERT MAGAZINES: Complete set, first 23 
volumes in Desert binders, good condition, 
$85. R. Burroughs, 7448 East Fern Ave., South 
San Gabriel, California. 

• EQUIPMENT-SUPPLIES 



NEW— FLUORESCENT mineral detector that de- 
tects boron, fluorine, lithium, molybdenum, 
strontium, tungsten, uranium, zinc, zirconium 
and other minerals. Cigarette pack size, day- 
light operation, requires no batteries. Price 
$12.50. Free brochure. Essington Products & 
Engineering, Box 4174, Coronado Station, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

LIQUID QUARTZ, a casting resin for making 
usable stone from your unusable chips. The 
resin can be cut and polished to new and 
unusual stones. Only $1, Try some. David 
F. Sheldon Enterprises, Box 332, Verdugo 
City, California. 

KEEP WARM— send 10c for handbook catalog of 
down clothing 3nd light weight camping 
equipment. Gerry, Dept. 254, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 



METAL DETECTORS bought, sold, traded. Com- 
plete repair service. Free estimates appraisal. 
Bill's Service Center, 15502 South Paramount 
Blvd., Paramount, Calif. Dealer for Detectron, 
Fisher, Goldak. 

TRAIL CYCLE saddlebags, forkbags and improved 
seats of canvas or Naugahyde. Adventure 
16, Box 101, Grossmont, California. 

FIND GOLD, precious gemstones, minerals, in 
streams and rivers, with the Explorer Port- 
able Suice Box $14,95. For brochure and 
valuable information send 25c to: Johnson, 
Box 657-C, Lynwood, California. 

CHINESE DRY washer with nugget trap. Make 
your vacation profitable. Win gold in dry 
gulches. Blueprint $3. Barney Lee, 316 Cali- 
fornia S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

• FOR WOMEN 



LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautifier." 
Your whole beauty treatment in one jar. 
Write: Lola Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasa- 
dena 6, California. 

• GEMS, CUT- POLISHED 

AMETHYST, TUMBLE polished, sorted. Three 
pounds for $10. Smaller amounts are $4 per 
pound. Postpaid. Rock Park, 5050 East Van 
Buren, Phoenix, Arizona. 

• GEMS, DEALERS 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jeweler's sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworth, Cal. 

DESERT ROCKS, woods, jewelry. Residence rear 
of shop, Rockhounds welcome. Mile west on 
U.S. 66. McShan's Gem Shop and Desert 
Museum. P.O. Box 22, Needles, California. 

RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary sup- 
plies, mountings, equipment, black lights. Why 
not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock Shop, 
593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside, Calif. 
OVerland 6-3956. 



• GEMS, MINERALS -FOSSILS 

FOUR NATURAL staurolites, cross on both sides, 
for $1 postpaid, "Animals" assembled from 
uncut quartz crystals — "Rockhound," $1.25 
each. Five assorted animals, $5.50 postpaid. 
Reasoner Rock Originals, Crown King Highway, 
Bumble Bee, Arizona, 



FOSSILS. 12 different for $2. Other prices on 
request. Will buy, sell or trade. Museum of 
Fossils. Clifford H. Earl, P, O. Box 188, 
Sedona, Arizona. 

POCKET GOLD, rare, crystal ized, $2. Placer gold 
$2. Gold dust $1, Goldbearing black sand ft, 
Attractively displayed. Postpaid, guaranteed. 
Lester Lea, Box 1125-D, Mount Shaster, Calif. 

FOSSILS-2000 species, new list: 35c. Sell, buy 
or exchange fossils. Malicks, 5514 Plymouth 
Road, Baltimore 14, Maryland. 



MORE CLASSIFIEDS t 




NATURAL PLACER gold is an excellent invest- 
ment, $42 troy ounce. Cashier's check or 
money order. 5nowshoe Trout Ranch, Avon, 
Montana. 



ROCK COLLECTORS— attention I To see the finest 
variety of crystalized rocks and minerals, for 
sale in the Palm Springs area, come to the 
111 Trailer Park, 79-651 Highway 111, Indio, 
California. Choice rocks for beginners and 
advanced collectors. The Rockologist, Box 181, 
Cathedral City, California. 



FOSSIL SHARK teeth; Assorted W to 

100 for $1.80., 200 for $3.50, 500 for $8.25, 
1000 for $14, postpaid. John Reid, Box 68, 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 



• GEMS, ROUGH MATERIAL 

BEAUTIFUL CUT or rough Australian fire opals 
sent on approval. See hefore you buy, from 
one of America's largest opal importers. Free 
list. Walker, 20345 Stanton Ave., Castro Val- 
ley, California. 



OPAL, DIRECT from the mine, per ounce $1.25. 
Free price lists. Kendall, San Miguel d'Allende, 
Gto., Mexico. 



JEEP TRIP to silver onyx from Calico Ghost town 
and return, 30 pounds onyx your choice $4. 
Opening date: October 7 until June I, Calico 
Silver Onyx Co., Box 685, Yermo, California. 



GEM STONE direct from mines to you— palm 
wood, verd-anttque, golden onyx, bird's eye 
chapenite, jasp-agate. Sample $5. 100 pounds 
$16.50 postpaid. Morton Minerals & Mining, 
Dept. D, 21423 Old Highway 66, RFD 1, 
Barstow, California. 



EXOTIC AND U. S. mineral specimens and rough 
gem stones, quality controlled and guaranteed. 
Special offer: 1 pound Missouri colorful, band- 
ed agate, $1 postpaid. Free lists. The Vellor 
Co., P. O. Box 2344(D) Sr. Louis 14, Missouri. 



TEXAS AGATIZED palm, gray or brown, 6 
pounds for $5. Slabs 20c per square inch. 
Add postage. Bauer Rock Shop, Box 394, 
League City, Texas. 



• HOME STUDY 



ELEMENTARY EDUCATION for isolated children. 
Calvert School-at-Home Courses can provide, 
by mail, a modern education for your child. 
Approved kindergarten - 8th grade courses. 
Step-by-step teaching manual. Start any time, 
transfer easily to other schools. Ideal for 
above-average child. 57th year. Non-profit. 
Catalog. B30 West Tuscany Road, Baltimore 
10, Maryland. 



LEARN REALISTIC oil painting by correspondence. 
Amateur and advanced. Forty point critique of 
each painting. Walker School of Art, Box 486, 
Montrose 1, Colorado. 



I. Q. TESTS, Accurate, inexpensive. Home-ad- 
ministered, professionally Interpreted, Research 
data needed. University Testing Institute, R-6, 
Box 6744, Stanford, California. 



SPEAK REAL Spanish! Learn conversation — not 
grammar. New, amazing, low-priced Instant 
Spanish. Free details. Trader May, Box 3488-J 
Ridgeg crest, California. 



• GIFTS 



FREE CATALOG of unusual imports from all the 
world, Christmas-shop by mail from House 
of Today, Box 354D, Palo Alto, Calif. 



START PROFITABLE, exciting home gift shop, 
5tep-by-step instructions for beginners. Free 
details. Trader May, Box 3488-K, Ridgecrest, 
California. 



IDEAL CHRISTMAS gifts: Two Indian head 
pennies mounted on beautiful Christmas 
cards, envelope included, ready for mailing, 
$1 each. Send to Christmas Cards, Box 9397, 
North Hollywood, California, 



LIVING GIFT from California — colorful gift 
box: includes six assorted cactus, labels, pots 
and free cultural manual. All for $1.98, in- 
cluding tax and postage. Ideal for Christmas, 
B. J. Distributors, 4139 North Hartley, Cov- 
Ina, California. 

• INDIAN GOODS 



INDIAN PHONOGRAPH records, authentic songs 
and dances, all speeds. Write for latest list: 
Canyon Records, 834 No. 7th Avenue, Phoenix, 
1, Arizona. 

SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25, List free. 
Lear's, Gtenwocd, Arkansas. 

INDIAN ARTIFACTS- new catalog #14, 52 
pages, 1503 illustrations, B. C. to early A. D. 
Also wampum, baskets, pre-Columbian figur- 
ines, etc. Catalog $1, will credit on your 
first order of over $5. (Five day approval, 
money bock guarantee.) H. M. Worcester, 
1229-B University Avenue, Berkeley 2, Calif. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's items. 
Closed Tuesdays, Pow-Wow Indian Trading 
Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East Woodland 
Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Nava|o, Zunl, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn. Many fine old baskets, 
moderately priced, In excellent condition 
Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo homespuns, 
pottery. A collector's paradise I Open daily 
10 to 5:30, closed Mondays. Buffalo Trading 
Post, Highway 18, Apple Valley, California. 

THREE FINE prehistoric Indian war arrowheads 
$1. Flint scalping knife $1. Rare flint thunder- 
bird $3. All It. Catalog free. Arrowhead, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 



S ARROWHEADS $2, 12 warpoints $2, 6 bird- 
points $2, 4 spears -knives $2, Iroquoise masks 
$40— $100, Paul Summers, Canyon, Texas. 



FOR SALE: Indian basket collection, including 
other Indian items exhibited 1915 World Fair 
San Francisco. For detailed information, write: 
Mrs, Aileen Knipper, 1528 Picardy Drive, 
Modesto, Calif. 



• JEWELRY 



GENUINE TURQUOISE bolo ties $1.50, 11 stone 
turquoise bracelet $2. Gem quality golden 
tiger-eye $1 .75 pound, beautiful mixed agate 
baroques $3 pound. Postage and tax extra, 
Tubby's Rock Shop, 2420'/a Honolulu Ave., 
Montrose, California. 



• LODGES, MOTELS 

ROCKING D Trailer Park, new rockhound para- 
dise, overnight or permanent, modern rest- 
rooms, laundry, recreation area, one-half mile 
north of federal highways 60 and 70, on 
State Highway 95. Now taking winter reser- 
vations. Box 152, Quartzsite, Arizona. 



NO FALLOUT problem in protected La Quinta 
cove in Coachells Valley. Off main highway, 
lVi hours from Los Angeles. Studio apartment 
for rent on year's low tease. Plenty of room 
for canned goods. Write Box 621, La Quinta, 
California. 



• MAPS 



SECTIONiZED COUNTY maps - San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; imperial, small $1, large $2; 
San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25; 
other California counties $ 1.25 each, Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwlde Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 



ARIZONA GOLD map— locations of lode and 
placer deposits from federal, state and private 
sources on blackline 30x36-inch U.S.G.S. base 
map, $3. P. O, Box 10176, Phoenix 16, Ari- 
zona. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS, COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $S per sam- 
ple. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Inglewood 
Ave., Inglewood, California, 



$1 FOR gold areas, 25 California counties. 
Geology, elevations. Pans $3, $2.50. Poke $1. 
Fred Mark, Box 801, 0]ai, California. 



JEEP TRIP to silver onyx from Calico Ghost town 
and relurn. 30 pounds onyx your choice $4. 
Opening date October 7 until June 1. Calico 
Silver Onyx Co., Box 685, Yermo, California. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



CARSON CITY mint dollars, uncirculated: 1878 
-$6. 1882-83-84-$ 15 each. 1 880-8 1-85-$20 
each. 1890-91 $10 each. Illustrated price 
list 100 pages 50c. Shulti, Box 746, Salt 
Lake City 10, Utah. 



TRIPLE YOUR money, 3c each paid for Lincoln 
pennies, 1933 or before; 10c each for Indian 
pennies. Box 6, Sun Valley, Calif. 



• PHOTO SUPPLIES 



USE OUR mail service for fine custom black and 
white and color film processing and printing. 
We sell, buy and trade cameras. Write for 
our free bargain sheet. (Since 1932.) Morgan 
Camera Shop. 6262 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28, California. 



• PRINTS 



FOR DESERT lovers. Enchanting scenes painted 
by Art Riley. Fine art prints, full color, 8x10". 
Set of 5, $5 postpaid. Available from your 
favorite shop, but if not, order direct from 
us. (Give us store name). Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Witteveen Studio, 3635 Hilyard, Eugene, 
Oregon. 



DESERT CHRISTMAS cards, an exquisitely color- 
ful collection of hand-painted originals of 
Yucca, Ocotillo, Palm Trees, Saguaro Cactus, 
and all with mountainous desert backgrounds. 
Sixteen 3Vsx9-inch prints, only $3.95. Desert 
Stationers, Box 1282, Wickenburg, Arizona. 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 



1962-63 WILD FLOWER and Wild Tree Seed Cata- 
log, lists over 700 of the best varieties, 50c. 
Scientific name, common name, informative, 
artistic. Clyde Robin, P. 0. Box 2091, Castro 
Valley, California. 



GOING PROSPECTING, will be back in the 
spring. Will answer all mail then. Bruce Gre- 
gory, Box 147, French Camp, California. 



• REAL ESTATE 

FOR INFORMATION on desert acreage and par- 
cels for sale in or near Twentynine Palms, 
please write or visit: Silas S. Stanley, Realior, 
73644 Twentynine Palms Highway, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California. 

SALTON SEA, houses, apartments, lots, motel 
and trailer sites, acreage, rentals, trades. Iris 
O. Smith, Realtor, Box 121, Salton City, Calif. 

LAS VEGAS lots for sale, In fast-selling sub- 
division, just five minutes from downtown. 
Choice level lots (50'xlOO') at lowest terms in 
Las Vegas. Only $10 down, $10 per month. 
$795 full price . . . while they last. Send 
roday for free brochure. Land, Inc., Dept. 
DC, 130 Las Vegas Blvd. South, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 



ROGUE RIVES Valley, Oregon ranches near 
Medford and Grants Pass. $1995 to $9995. 
Free Catalog, Write: Cal-Ore Ranches, 843-DX 
East Main, Medford, Oregon. 



$6000 BUYS 10 choice acres, V2 mile to center 
of town, Lucerne Valley. Level, good loose 
soil, good water. George Nursall, 12121 Ban- 
gor, Garden Grove, California. 

• WESTERN MERCHANDISE 



GHOST TOWN items: Sun-colored glass, amethyst 
to royal purple; ghost railroads materials, 
tickets; limited odd Items from camps of the 
60s. Write your interest— Box 64-D, Smith, 
Nevada. 

FREE "DO-lt-Yourself" leethercraft catalog. Tandy 
Leather Company, Box 791-B45, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

AFCHIE'S ACRES. Antiques, sun colored glass. 
No price list. Come and seel 11501 Daven- 
port Road, Agua Dulce, California. Wl 7-4941. 

HENRY MOCKEL'S colorful California desert wild 
flower notecards. Dozen: $1.50; 100: $10. 
Envelopes Included. Pioneer Gallery, Box 726, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 

• MISCELLANEOUS 

SOUR DOUGH biscuit recipe and full directions 
$1. Dutchoven or modern baking. Revive the 
lost art. Franks Murdock, Dalhart, Texas. 

FINE HICKORY smoked, country cured hams, 
bacon. Cured the old Kentucky way. 90c 
pound, shipped C.O.D. Guaranteed. Darwin 
Lee, Box 97-D, Hardin, Kentucky. 

FOR A 45 rpm recording of the official Navajo 
frail theme song, "The Trail They Call the 
Navajo," send $1 to Box 665, Durango, Colo. 



FREE DESERT home near Borrego in exchange for 
watchman's duties. Write to P. O. Box 422, 
Eacondido, California. 




AUTHORS — FEATURES 

AINSWORTH, Ed, Western Artist — Olaf 
Wle ghorst May pl6 

ARNOLD, Oren, Desert Detours 

{every month) 
— , The Desert's Christmas Infant- Dec p29 

AULT, Phil, 

Changing the Weather Mar pl7 

BELL, Louise Price, 
Arizona Homes _ Jan p20 



BERKHOLZ, Mary Frances, 
Golden Valley Flower Agate _. Dec p8 

BOYNTON, K. L. Pocket Mice 
In Space , Jun pl4 



BRADT, George, Rattesnakes Jan pl4 

BRANDT, Dr. Robert, 

White Man's Medicine Jun p16 

BRUHN, Arthur F., Geologic 

Evolution of Utah Apr p6 

BURKE, Tony, Building the Palm 

Springs Image Mar p6 

CONROTTO, Eugene L., Treasure Hunt in 
Goldfield _ May p5 

DOSSE, Vivienne M., Field Trip 
to Mexico 



Sep pl4 

DUNN, Kay, Their Dream Held 

Water Nov p31 

DUNNING, Charles H., Is Small 
Mining Dead? _ Aug pl4 

EASTLAND, Lady Rae, Joshua 

on a King Posf_ Dec pl2 

FERGUSON, H. N., Arizona 
Ranch School May pl4 

FLORIN, Lambert, Mining Camp 
Mail _ _ Dec pl2 

FORD, Walter, Anza-Borrego's 

Vallecito . Nov plO 



FORSYTHE, Clyde, Gold, Greed 

and a Grave _ _ — Feb p26 

GARDNER, Erie Stanley, Who 

Owns the Outdoors? _.May p26 

GEYER, Joan, Utah's Volunteer 

Rescue Workers Apr p42 



GILBERT, Helen M-, 
to Yuma . 



Plank Road 



Feb p22 



GOLDMAN, Rosalie F„ Kon Tiki 

of the Colorado „__..Apr p29 

GRANT, Ulysses S. IV, Midsum- 
mer Motoring Trip — Mar p20 



HAMLIN, Ralph, 
Desert Race 



The Great 



..Oct p22 

HARRIGAN, James M., Murder 
at Piute Springs Oct p8 

HARRINGTON, Johns, Golden 

Era of Caving 



Feb pl4 

HEALD, Weldon F., Desert Parks 

in Phoenix Area Jan p6 

— , Bold Plan to Save Utah's 
Canyonlands 



Apr pI8 

— Kitt Peak National Observatory Oct p7 

HENDERSON, Randall, Story of 
Steve Ragsdale Feb p31 



HILTON, John W., Beach Comb- 
ing on the Desert Jun 

JAEGER, Edmund C. 

"Cow-Killer" .. Feb 

— , Vermilion Flycatcher May 

— , Tree With Green Bark Jun 

— , Smoke Trees Jul 

— -, Sparrow Hawk _ Aug 

— • i Water — Giver of Life Sep 

— , Wildcat Nov 

— , Crucifixion Thorn Dec 

JENSEN, Frank, Through the 

Narrows of Zion Apr 

— . Harold Leibler — Navajoland 

Missionary May 

— , Riverman Art Greene, Jul 

KELLY, Charles, Monty's Trail 
to Death Valley _ Sep 

KIRKBY, Ruth A., Geology for the 
Blind __Nov 

KRUTCH, Joseph Wood, Man's 
Mark on the Desert Jul 

LAUDERMILK, Jerry, The Des- 
ert Is an Indian Drugstore Oct 

LEE, Dan, New Ideas for Desert 
Living {every month) 

LEETCH, George W., Shellfish 

from Anza-Borrego ...Sep pi 3 

LINDER, Howard K., The Trials 

of T. S. Harris Dec plO 

Continued an next page 
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"Specialists in 
Southwestern Presswork" 

Bifiif 



Books* 
Pamphlets 
Resort Folders 
Color Production 



*We offer these important extras to 
authors who are considering the per- 
sona) publishing of their 
work: critical pre-pub- 
»X* lication analysis, print- 

ing craftsmanship, 
retail - wholesale 
outlets, publicity, 
and business in- 
tegrity. 

For free 
estimates write: 

DESERT 

PRINTERS, Inc. 

SH" Palm Desert, Calif. 
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NEW 

YEAR WEEKEND 

) via private pullman car to 

QUA YMAS r MEXICO 

...on beautiful Bacochlbampo Boy , .. DEPART: 
Mexico!!, Bafa California* Route is southeast (via 
Ferrocarril Sanora - Baja California} through the 
desolate Altar Desert to Benjamin Hill, then 
south (on the Fetrocarril del Padfica) to Guaymas, 
Hermoslllo. For complete detail write or call; 

ROAMING TOURS 

2800 University Ave. San Diego 4, Calif. 

CYpress S-2373 



UNDISCOVERED WEALTH! 



Buried loot, coin a, silver, gold, 
[ewelry, battle relict Transfer 
M-SCOPE d eTeeli thtm itl. Used 
world-wide* by experienced explor- 
ers since 1932. ExcitEngil Reward- 
ing! Ugh! weight and supersensi- 
tive, ihe powerful M-SCOPE offers, 
■greater depth penetration,, over 
200 freasure - hunting days of 
battery life. Easy fermi. Go a ran- 
leed. Write For the FREE illustrated 
buckler of fascinating customer 
experiences, 



FISHER RESEARCH LAB., INC. 

Dept. 2C, Polo Alto, Colif. 




OATMAH 

— ARIZONA — 

SCENIC BEAUTY 
FIRE AGATE FIELDS 
MOVIE SETS 

Please consider this your invitation to visit this 
fascinating corner of the West . . . 

O ATM AN - GOLDROADS 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



WHEN WRITING 

to an advertiser, please mention 
that you read the ad in DESERT 



MAIL-ORDER 
BOOK BARGAIN 

• J. WILSON MiKENNEY'i 

Peg Leg Smith's 
Lost Gold 

The final word on a famous Cali- 
fornia treasure hoard. Papercover, 
50 pages, illustrations. Originally 
published at $1.50— DESERT'S spec- 
ial close-out price: 

45c 

Order by mail from: 
Desert Magazine Book Store 
Palm Desert, Calif. 

(Please add 15c per hook for post- 
age-handling; Calif, residents also add 
4% sates tax.) 



MUENCH, Joyce, The Henry 
Mountains, Utah — _ __...Apr p24 

MUIRHEAD, Desmond, Palms 
for the Southwest Oct pl8 

NEWCOMB, Duane G., Miser's 

Fortune at P ague's Station Nov pl6 

OERTLE, V. Lee, Family Busses 

for '61 , Jan p8 

— , Fifteen Trail Scooters May p24 

— , International Scout Test 

Drive Report Jun p28 

— , Datsun Patrol Test Drive 

Report , Oct p3 1 

OLIVER, Harry, 
Saltan Sea Scrolls Jun p35 

OVERLAND, Bill, 

The Salton Sea 5W-Mile Race Nov p8 

PALMISANO, Joe, Emergency 
Plan For Snakebite Jan p!4 

PARKER, John L., 
A Short line Railroad Jun p6 

PEPPER, Choral, 

Three Nevada Sketches Sep pl6 

SCUBA Diving at Lake Mead....Htc pl7 

POLZER, Charles W„ S. J„ 

Shrines of Kino „Feb p8 

— , Jesuit Cold _ „Aug p22 

REILLY, P. % Who Was Elias 

B. Woolley? Jan p22 

— , Riverrunner Woolley Identified Oct pi 6 

RINGWALD, George, Coachella — 
Transformed Desert Valley Mar p25 

ROBBINS, Lance 

Homesteads Again Available _...Nov pI4 

SERVENTY. V. L„ Australia's 

Great Victoria Desert Aug pi 1 

SHUMWAY, Nina Paul, 

The Palm — Tree of Life Mar p27 

SINKANKAS, John, 

The Field Trip Dilemma Jun pl2 

SMITH, Clarence, Outdoor Guide 

to Coachella Valley Mar p 10 

SORENSEN, Cloyd Jr., On the 
Hohokam Trail Feb pi 8 

SOUTH, Marshall, 
Ghost Mountain Diary Aug p28 

STAFF WRITTEN: Family Car 

Guide to Southern Utah Apr pl6 

— , Trail Scooter's Big Impact _ May p22 

— , Old Glass from the Ghost 

Camps Jun p20 

— , Salton Sea's Ghost Island Jul p7 

— , Southern Utah People Apr p8 

— , Stretching the Rain in Spain —.Oct pl4 

TALLON, James,' 

Down a Winter Road Nov pl2 

T RAN SUE, Warren and Barbara, 

California's Alabama Hills __ Sep p9 

— , The Last Gold Mill Aug pl4 

TREGO Peggy 

Oldtime Fourth of July .... Jul p20 

WARD, Margaret Eddy, 
An Unpaid Board Bill .....Feb p30 

WEIGHT Lucile, 

Marlnaland on the Colorado .. Jan pi 3 

— , Wildflowers in February Feb p35 

, — , Mojave Desert Wildflower 

Report Apr p4 1 

— , Mojave Wildflower Guide ... May p20 
— , Joshua Monument's Remote 

Corners . „_„_. Dec p20 

WHEELER, George O, 

Coachella Valley in 25 Years Mar p35 

WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd, Design for 

Desert Architecture Jul plO 



PERSONALITIES 



Anderson, Bob — 
Bigler, Henry W.. 
Brandt, Dr. Robert . 
Burgess, John 



Clyde, Gov. George D.. 

Cumming. Ralph 

Dana, Mrs. Hugh 

Davis, Charles E, 

Einstein, Albert 

Fife, Otto., 
Figtree John . 
Foushee, Gene 



,._Oct p8 
...Sep p30 
..Jun pl6 
Dec p!2 
..Apr p!8 



Freeman, Orville L.. 

Gardner, Asa 

Greene, Art . — 

Harmon, Mabel 

Harrigan, James M.- 
Harris, T. S. , — ...^ 

Hess, Joe 

Holcomb, Bill 

King, J. A 

Korns, J. Roderic. 



Leibkr, Fr. Harold.. 

Maier, Joe -__„ 

Manly, William.. 



McEIroy, "Uncle" Mac 

Marston, Otis 

Mussleman, Rusty 

Novak, Col. Jack 



\.pr plK 
Oct p8 
Dec. p29 

___..JuI p7 
...Mar p8 
..Apr p26 
. Mar p20 

Apr plO 

Apr plS 

Dec p3 

Jul p26 

Jun p20 

Oct p8 

Dec plO 

.- Oct p8 

Feb p26 

Jan p22 

Sep p30 

May pl2 

Dec p29 

..Sep p30 



.~ Feb p26 

— Jan p22 

Apr plO 

May p3 

Orme, Mr, and Mrs. Charles May pl4 

Paul, W, L „_._Mar p27 

Pogue, Jim Nov pI6 

Pugh, Dixie Elizabeth Apr p8 

Ragsdale, "Desert Steve" Feb p31 

Raigosa, Gus and Loreen. — Nov p31 

Ross, Kenny — „ — „ _ Apr plO 

Sanger, Arthur R Jan p22 

Serventy, V. L Aug plO 

Smith, Jedediah Oct p8 

South Family Aug p28 

Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Ed, Dec p29 

Udall, Stewart L Apr. pl8 

Untermyer, Samuel Mar p8 

Wah, Mrs. Tom ___.„_„_.Sep pl7 

Wieghorst, Olaf May pl6 

Wegman, Bert . Aug pi 4 

Wells, Bill Apr p8 

Wham. Harry Dec pl7 

Woolley, Elias B.._ Jan p22, Oct pl6 

Wright, Frank Lloyd..... . Jul plO 



Feb pI8 
Jan p22 



MAPS 

ARIZONA 

Hohokam Trail 

Wool ley's Route 

CALIFORNIA 

Alabama Hills Sep plO 

Coachella Valley Guide Mar plO 

Golden Valley Dec p9 

Holcomb Valley _„_ Feb p26 



Joshua Tree Monument _ _. Dec p21 

Los Angeles to Phoenix Race .. .Oct p24 

Moabi Park Jan pi 1 

Mojave Wildflower Guide .... May p20 
Old Beach Line (Blythe area) ...Jun ptl 

Piute Springs Oct plO 

Plank Road Feb p23 

Salton Sea Jul p8, Nov p8 

Vallecito Nov plO 

NEVADA 

Beaver Dam State Park Sep pl6 

Lake Mead Dec p 18 

Pogue's Station Nov pit 

UTAH 

Canyonlands National Park Apr pi 9 

Camping and Travel Apr p 17 

Manly's Trail Sep p30 

Zion National Park Apr p26 

MEXICO 

Kino Shrines 



.Feb p!3 



SOUTHWEST 
Cave Locations 

AUSTRALIA 

Great Victoria Desert 



...Feb pl4 
Aug plO 




and 

RESTING 
^SOUTHWEST 




ED AINSWORTH s newest book, 
BECKONING DESERT, is now 
off the press. The author of 
PAINTERS OF THE DESERT has 
ag.iin turned to the sand and sun 
country for his material. He has been 
gathering the tales for years and 
ye:trs, and I would guess that he has 
another one or two books of them be- 
sides. Most of the stories originate 
in the California deserts or along the 
Colorado River. His 28 chapters, 
eaih an independent anecdote, are 
thi: heritage of weekend and week- 
long trips that Ainsworth has taken 
over the past three decades. His sub- 
jects range from a brief description 
of the earliest Spanish penetration of 
tine sand country to why Bill Keys 
was sent to San Quentin to how 
Palm Desert was founded. The book 
is personal, informal, and warmly 
written. Some of Ainsworth's des- 
criptive passages match the best ever 
written about the desertland. The 
author, long a popular columnist for 
fch« Los Angeles Times, will be at the 
Desert Magazine Building in Palm 
Desert, on Saturday, December 1, for 
an autograph party for his latest 
books. 

A bit less than a hundred years 
ago half of our country was largely 
unmapped and unknown. GREAT 
SURVEYS OF THE WEST, by Rich- 
ard A. Bartlett, tells how four major 
survey parties, directed and financed 
out of Washington, D.C., explored 
and charted our Western plains, 
deserts, and mountains. The four 
groups were: the Hayden party, 
which mapped and described, among 
other things, the wonders of the 



Yellowstone area; the Clarence King 
surveys, which for four summers 
traveled along the 40 th Parallel from 
California, across Nevada, Utah, to 
Colorado and the southern portion 
of Wyoming; John Wesley Powell 
and his two dramatic trips down the 
Green and Colorado rivers are the 
third part of the book; and lastly, the 
surveys conducted by Captain George 
Wheeler in tire Southwest in the 
early 1870s. GREAT SURVEYS OF 
'THE AMERICAN WEST is a well- 
illustrated book of 408 pages. Many 
of its photos were the first glimpse 
most of the Eastern states had of their 
newly acquired and newly opened 
West. The book concludes with an 
excellent bibliography and index. 

ALMADA OF ALAMOS is the 
newly translated diary of Don Barto- 
lome Almada, scion of a mining- 
rich family of Alamos, that once- 
great silver capital of Sonora, Mexi- 
co. The diary, translated and anno- 
tated by Carlota Miles, covers Don 
Bartolome's 1859 to 1863 diary, and 
concludes with a brief epilogue by 
Mrs. Miles. She has also interlarded 
sections of the diary with historical 
comments and background. The years 
covered by the diary were turbulent 
ones for Mexico, for the civil war — 
La Reforma—was underway, only to 
be terminated when the French Army 
captured Mexico City and installed 
Maximilian on the throne as Emper- 
or of Mexico. Don Bartolome served 
as a Deputy to the National Congress 
during these times. Notes, maps, and 
a bibliography enrich the 196-page 
book. 

—Charles E. Shelton 



THE NEW BOOKS . . . 

BECKONING DESERT, by Ed 
Ainsworth; hardcover; $5.95. 

GREAT SURVEYS OF THE AM- 
ERICAN DESERT, by Richard 
A. Bartlett; 408 pages, hardcover; 
$7.95. 

ALMADA OF ALAMOS, The 
Diary of Don Bartolome, trans- 
lated by Carlota Miles; 196 
pages; hardcover; $6. 

ALSO CURRENT . . . 

THE INDIAN TRADERS, by 
Frank McNitt. Finely docu- 
mented report on some of the 
sturdy men who brought the 
whiteman's goods to the Nava- 
jos and Hopi. #94 pages; hard- 
cover; §5.95. 

NEW MEXICO: A HISTORY OF 
FOUR CENTURIES, by War- 
ren A. Beck. 400 turbulent 
years in less than 400 interest- 
ing pages. Hardcover; $5.95. 

SOUTHERN UTAH'S LAND OF 
COLOR, by Arthur F. Bruhn. 
A good companion guide for 
those who are fascinated with 
this grand land. 68 pages; paper- 
cover, $1.25. 

HOW TO ORDER . . . 

The books listed above can be pur- 
chased by mail from Desert Magazine 
Book Store, Palm Desert, Calif. Please 
add 15c for postage and handling per 
book. California residents also add 
4% sales tax. Write for free South- 
west book catalog. 
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DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 

"POPULAR SOUTHWESTERN TITLES" 



Palm Desert 
California 




PONY EXPRESS— THE GREAT GAMBLE. Roy S. Bloss. A well-researched 
book that deals with the business and politics of the Pony Express 
more than with the adventures of the daring riders. An excellent 
reference for students of the Pony Express. Excellent historic photos 
and illustrations. Hardback. 160 pages. — — $4.50 

K O LE-1 N-T HE -R Q C K . David E. Miller. This well-illustrated book by a 
trained Utah historian, is the best available on the amaiing Mormon 
Hole-ln-the-Rock expedition of 1879-80. Maps, 229 pages $5.50 

LOST OASES, ALONG THE CARRIZO. E. I. Edwards. Little is known 
today of this lost oasis in the isolated corridor of the Colorado des- 
ert that once was the stopping place for soldiers, gold seekers and 
emigrants into California. One-half of the book concerns itself with 
this corridor end the other half is a descriptive bibliography of 
California's Colorado Desert. Companion volume to DESERT VOICES. 
Gold stamped, hard cover — — , . $12.50 

TOMBSTONE PICTURE GALLERY. Lloyd and Rase Hamill. For the 

Western Americana fan, with carefully researched history of early 
Tombstone personalities, the Earps, Doc Holliday, Sheriff Behan and 
the Clantons. 47 pictures and drawings _______ $2 

DEATH VALLEY SCOTTY. Tom G. Murray. Excellent photographs of 
the legendary Scorty in a high-quality 9 by 12 gloss paper booklet. 
Some of the best pictures ever done of Scotty and the Castle $2 

SAM BRAN NAN 8 THE CALIFORNIA MORMONS. Paul Bailey. This 
third reprinting of the Brannan story tells of one of the most con- 
troversial of all Mormons, a man who was either a hero or an 
apostate. A colorful man, Brannan lived in the wildest days of 
California's development— the Gold Rush era— and was part of it all. 
265 pages. $5.50 



PHOTO ALBUM OF YESTERDAY'S SOUTHWEST. Compiled by Charles 
Sfielton. Documentation of the desert Southwest from the 1860s to 
1910 through the camera's fens. Early-day photographs show the 
explorers, the prospectors, the miners, the cowboys, the desperados, 
the ordinary people, as they were, before glamour and varnish were 
applied to the legend of the Old West. Highest quality printing. 
195 photographs. Hand set type. Embossed black and gold hard 
cover. Special gift for those who collect Westerniana _ $ 15 

YOUR DESERT AND MINE. Nina Paul Shumway. A delightful per- 
sonal account of a family's early-day experiences in the Conch el la 
Valley, with much valuable history of the date palm industry. Palm 
Springs, Indio, the Salton Sea, sand dunes and the Santa Rosa moun- 
tains are all seen through the eyes of a young woman meeting ihe 
desert for the first time. Illustrated, more than 300 pages $6.75 

VANISHED ARIZONA. RECOLLECTIONS OF MY ARMY LIFE. Martha 
Summerhayes. 4th edition of first printing. A story about Army life 
in the 1870s as seen through the eyes of the wife of a Lieutenant 
in the Bth Infantry, 33 illustrations. Cloth cover $7.50 

COMSTOCK MINING AND MINERS. Eliot Lord. A history of the 
Comstock Lode of Virginia City, Nevada. A reprint of the 1883 edi- 
tion, with introduction hy David F. Myrick 578 pages. 117 unusual 
and rare illustrations. 2 area maps. Hard cover..__„ „ $8.50 

TOMBSTONE. Walter Noble Burns. Story of the "Town too tough to 
die." Guntoting, cattle rustling days in Old Arizona. As history it is 
accurate, as story it holds you spellbound, $3.95 

SOVEREIGNS OF THE SAGE. Nail Murbarger. This warmly written 
book by the "Roving Reporter of the Desert" is a treasury of true 
stories about unusual people and places in the vast sagebrush king- 
dom of western United States. Sparkles with humor and interest...$6 



NEW SOUTHWEST BOOKS - FALL 1962 



INDIAN TRADERS. FRANK McNITT. The author of the 
excellent biography "Richard Wetherill: Anasazi," now gives 
us the most complete report ever gathered on the Indian 
Traders of the Southwest. McNitt went to original sources, 
unpublished documents, and family letters, to recreate in 
fact the lives and times of men like Hubbell, Keam, John 
Lee, Noel, and John Moore. This book should go with you 
next time you head for Monument Valley or Window Rock 
or back beyond. 486 pages, illustrated, maps, index, 
bibliography. $5.95 

MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE. JU ANITA BROOKS. 
This is a revised account of a widely-read book first publish- 
ed in 1950. It is the most detailed report of the southern 
Utah massacre that will be argued and examined as long 
as historians of the Southwest gather. 420 pages. Illustrat- 
ed, bibliography and index. $5.95 

ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK, i JOHN GREGORY ROURKE. 
A new reprint of the 1891 account of General Crook's fam- 
ous Arizona Territory campaign against the Apaches and 
their war chief, Geronimo. 402 pages. Some sketches. $6.75 

DIG HEREI THOMAS PENFIELD. Lost treasures of the 
Southwest— almost 100 of them— are located (approximately) 
and valued (estimated) for those who would find a fortune 
buried under desert sands or in craggy caves. Research 
sources are listed, so the hobbyist can do his homework 
before he begins to dig for the real lost treasure. Maps. 
Hardback $3.95 

GREAT GUNFIGKTERS OF THE WEST. CARL W. BREIHAN. 
ft seems that the gunfighters of the Wild Days just don't 
die. They stay alive for roaring action, fast draws, and ex- 
citing adventure. This hardback includes some rare photos 
of some of the fighters and their guns. Indexed and 
carries a bibliography, $5.95 

ARIZONA'S DARK AND BLOODY GROUND. EARLE R. 
FORREST. A revised and enlarged book about the deadly 
Graham-Tewksbury cattle war of the '80s. First printed in 
1936, the book has been out of print for some time. 383 
pages, illustrated . $5,00 



A CANYON VOYAGE. FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH. A 
new reprint of Dellenbaugh's classic "Narrative of the 
Second Powell Expedition down the Green-Colorado River 
from Wyoming, and the Explorations on Land in the Years 
1871 and 1872," 278 pages, art and maps. Hardcover $6 

GREAT SURVEYS OF THE AMERICAN WEST. RICHARD A. 
BARTLETT. During the years 1867-79 four major survey 
parties were sent westward to observe and map the front- 
ier lands of the burgeoning nation. Later called the Great 
Surveys, they were led by Ha yd en, Powell, King and 
Wheeler. The author tells of the hardships, the discoveries, 
the adventures of these pioneering parties that did much 
to open the West. 464 pages, illustr., maps, index $6.95 

KIT CARSON: A PORTRAIT IN COURAGE. MORGAN 
ESTERGREEN. This is a carefully researched biography 
of the almost-legendary Kit Carson, one of the West's great- 
est plainsmen and scouts. The author tries to remove the 
tegends and pin down facts. He has used new source ma- 
terial to give authority to his depiction of the true Kit 
Carson. 400 pages, illustrated, maps $5.95 

GHOST TOWN ALBUM. LAMBERT FLORIN. Part of the 
Western Ghost Town Series by Florin. Primarily pictures 
of the way the old boom towns, long since dead, look 
today. Some text, maps. Includes pictures taken in Ari- 
zona, California, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, the Dakotas, 
and Montana. . $13,50 

GREAT STAGE COACH ROBBERS OF THE WEST. EUGENE 
B. BLOCK. For about 50 years, from the gold boom days 
of '48, the stagecoach robbers were the talk of the mining 
towns of the West. Half-hero, half-villain, the stagecoach 
stickup man was the most flamboyant character in a roar- 
ing age in a wild land, 16 black-and-white photos. 
Hardcover ,.. $4.50 

LAST OF THE INDIAN WARS. FORBES PAR KH ILL. About 
the time the Kaiser was trying to blockade Europe with his 
subs In 1915, the Utes of southeastern Utah went on a 
rampage. True and authentic, the book cites the tragedy 
of the small band of Utes who killed in desperate outcry 
against their lot. A murder trial is the climax of the 
book $3.95 
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PAINTERS OF THE DESERT. Ed Ainsworth. A gallery of arid-land 
artists and reproductions of their work: Hilton, McGrew, Bender, 
Swinnerton, Forsythe, Perceval, Fechin, Dixon, Klinker, Lauritz, Procter, 
Eytel, and Buff. Exclusively desert, and warmly personal, 90 color 
and halftone illustrations. Large format (93& x 13'A-inch page size), 
til pages. First printing sold out in two months .$11 

NEW GUIDE TO MEXICO. Frances Toor. Completely revised, up-to- 
the-minute edition of this famous guide, including Lower California. 
Over 80 illustrations and an account of new West Coast highways 
into Mexico City. 277 pages _ _ $2.95 

LOWER CALIFORNIA GUIDE BOOK. Gerhard and Gulick. Maps, motor 
mileages, supplies— the complete data you will need for a journey 
toffe the fascinating land south of the border. Includes information 
a-, to customs, food, passports— everything you will want to know 
whether you go by auto, boat, plane or burro. Cloth $6.50 

THE MEXICAN HOUSE, OLD AND NEW. Vera Cook Shipway and 
Warren Shipway. Detailed close-ups of architectural features, such 
ah shutters, roofs, windows, patios. Interior views of fireplaces, 
lighting fixtures, stairways and ceilings. 312 photographs, XI pages 
a' measured drawings. 187 pages. Hard cover. $12. 50 

MEXICO ON $5 A DAY. John Wiltotk. A practical money-saving 
guide. Lists inexpensive hotels, restaurants, night-spots, tours, trans- 
pi irtation, plus maps of each city, with list of commonly used words 
and phrases in Spanish with English translation. Paper cover. $2.50 

THE DESERT, TODAY AND YESTERDAY, Randall Hendersjn. The 

fciunder and former editor of Desert Magazine draws on his vast 
knowledge of the Southwest to put together a book of his experi- 
ences and observations. Almost half a century of desert living is 
compounded in Henderson's book. Many photographs. ... $5 

ROCKY TRAILS OF THE PAST. Charles Labbe, Contains factual infor- 
mation and location of more than one-hundred old mining camps of 
Nevada. 24 photographs. 222 pages. Paper cover $3.50 

GEM CUTTING. John Sinkankas. Most complete book yet written 
covering the whole Held of gemcraft, from gathering in the field to 
the fashioning of beautiful jewels. A practical guide for amateur 
and professional. -413 pages. IIIjs. . „ $8.95 

FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS. Frederick H. Pough. Color 

II ustrations. Textbook covering the whole field of minerals for both 
st.jctent and veteran mineralogist. .. .. „ $4.50 

ROCK TO RICHES. Charles H, Dunning. Story of Arizona mines and 
mining- — past, present and future, written by a man with 50 years 
rrining experience in the Copper State, 406 pages. Illustrations. $8.75 

POPULAR PROSPECTING. H. C. Daka, editor of The Mineralogist, 
Fiisld guide for the part-time prospector and gem hunter. Where to 
pi ospect, description of minerals, valuable prospecting notes $2 

GEM STONES OF NORTH AMERICA. John Sinkankas. The largest and 

finest work on gem rocks of this continent. The author is recognized 
&i an expert. 675 pages, beautiful illustrations, many in color. 
Indexed, plus bibliography and glossary ~ . $15 

THE ROCK BOOK. Carroll and Mildred Fenton. An authoritative. 

u-table volume on the rocks of the world. A classic in its field. 
Beautiful full color photos, plus 48 pages of black and white, and 
drawings. 360 pages. ._. . $8.95 

HOW TO KNOW THE MINERALS AND ROCKS. Richard M. Pearl. An 

illustrated field guide to more than 125 important minerals and rocks, 
with identification keys. For the amateur and beginner; handy pocket 

sue. 192 pages $4.25 

WYATT EARP, FRONTIER MARSHAL. Stuart N. Lake. Thrilling account 
cf frontier days, and a man who out-shot and out-thought the bad- 
nen of the toughest mining camps and cowtowns of the old South- 
v/est. Based on Earp's own story $4.50 

MEN TO MATCH MY MOUNTAINS. Irving Stone. A gripping story 
cf the men and events which in 60 years brought the white man's 
civilization to the great western wilderness of United States. ._. $5.95 

DEATH VALLEY SCOTTY TOLD ME. Eleanor Jordon Houston. Here is 
Death Valley Scotty as his friends knew him. Reported conversations 
while Mrs. Houston's husband was a Death Valley Park Ranger., $1.50 

WILDLIFE OF MEXICO. A. Starker Leopold. Readable yet highly 
authoritative, this book contains almost 200 excellent drawings and 
photos of Mexican wildlife. For sportsmen and naturalists. Many 
desert animals included. 568 pages . — — $12.50 



WESTERN GHOST TOWNS. Lambert Florin. Over 200 scenes and 
settings of old gold camps and boom towns, forgotten places that 
made history in the Western states $12.50 

LOST MINES AND HIDDEN TREASURE. Leland Lovelace. Fact or leg- 
end, the lost treasure tales of the Southwest are always thrilling 
reading. To the well known Pegleg and Breyfogle are added a score 
of other lost mine stories. 252 pages , $4 

GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL. Nell Murbarger. The old boom min- 
ing towns of the Great Basin come to life again in these sparkling 
tales of 275 ghost camps. Historically accurate, entertainingly told. 
Includes Ghost Town Directory. 328 pages. Halftones. Index $5.75 

THE LOST DUTCHMAN MINE. Sims Ely. Latest Information on the 
top mystery among lost mines of the Southwest. Ely attempts to 
separate facts from fiction. Endmaps, 178 pages ^^Z- $4 

LOST MINES OF OLD ARIZONA. Harold O. Weight. This 76-page 
booklet tells the fascinating tales of nine legendary lost mines. No 
one has ever run across these treasure troves In the Arizona hills. 
Paperback. With map. $2 

LOST MINES OF DEATH VALLEY. Harold Weight. Revised edition. 
The author traces the most colorful Death Valley treasure tales to their 
origins, follows their histories, and appraises their authenticity. Com- 
plete with map. Illus. 60 pages $2 

30,000 MILES INTO MEXICO. Nell Murbarger. This popular author's 
newest book, describing her personal exploration of the by-ways of 
Mexico while on an extensive camping trip. 16 pages of photos. 
Indexed _ „ $fi 

BAH! A, ENSENADA AND ITS BAY. Thaddeus R. T. Benton. The 

author spent several years in Ensenada, and writes with warmth of 
the beautiful little Mexican town on the Pacific coast of Lower 
California , „ , $5.50 

CALIFORNIA DESERTS. Dr. Edmund C. Jaeger. Complete information 
on the Colorado and Mojave deserts of California. Plant and animal 
life, geography, geology, aboriginal life. Drawings, photos and maps. 
Third edition. 209 pages. lndex.___ .__ 1 _„..._$5 

DESERT WILD FLOWERS. Edmund C. Jaeger. Fine handbook on desert 
flora, almost BOO species described and illustrated by line drawing 
or photos. Includes material on discovery and naming uses, explora- 
tion of botanical names „____„ ..$5 

DESERT WILDLIFE. Edmund C. Jaeger, A revision of the author's 
earlier book OUR DESERT NEIGHBORS. This is a series of Intimate 
natural history sketches of the wild animals of the Southwestern des- 
erts. Although thoroughly scientific, it is pleasurable reading as well 
as useful. Hard cover. About 300 pages ,.,■„:, r,- ... $5.95 

A NATURALIST'S DEATH VALLEY. Dr. Edmund C. Jaeger. A simpli- 
fied story of the mammals, birds, reptiles, Insects, trees, flowers, 
fossils and Indian life in the Death Valley region. A Death Valley 
'49er book. Illustrated. Paper cover. 68 pages. $1.50 

PHILIP ST. GEORGE COOKE 

the famous cavali 
exploration. His 

JOURNEY OF THE FLAME. Fierro Blanco, Reprint of the popular his- 
torical novel, acclaimed as the greatest collection of desert lore ever 
compiled. A collection of fact and Action about Ba[a California-$3.75 

FIG TREE JOHN. Edwin Corle. A fine novel of the Southwest by the 
late Edwin Corle, Limited edition, illustrated by Don Perceval.. $7.50 

TISURCIO VASQUEZ, THE CALIFORNIA OUTLAW, Compiled by Rob- 
ert Greenwood. Includes a reprinting of a rare contemporary account 
about the noted bandit. Many quotations from newspapers of the 
'60s and '70s. Illustrated. 296 pages. Hardback,...-, $5,95 

JOSEPH REDDEFORD WALKER AND THE ARIZONA ADVENTURE. 
Daniel Ellis Conner, edited by Bethrong and Davenport. Walker's 
amazing Arizona expedition, a hundred years ago, when the South- 
west could provide adventure for anyone willing to be a leader. 
Walker lived, trapped and guided in the West for 30 years _$5 

A N Z A-BOR REGO DESERT GUIDE BOOK. Horace Parker. First complete 
and authenlic guide 10 California's largest state park. For motorist, 
camper and hiker. Maps and pictures. 108 pages. .. $2.50 
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ONLY 

$ 275 

plus destination 
and setup charge 



Get Set for Year 'Round Fun . 



RAIL "50 



The great Honda Thail "50" opens up a wonderful world of fun for the hunter, fisherman, amateur 
explorer, rock-hound, camera buff, weekend camper— anyone who loves the outdoors! ■ You can go 
almost anywhere on the Honda Trail "50". This amazing two-wheel compact takes you where four 
wheels are useless. Its 50cc 4-cycle, single-cylinder engine is whisper quiet, but so powerful it easily 
carries you plus 250 lbs. of load. ■ With its 82 to 1 low gear ratio, your Honda Tbail "50" climbs 
slopes as steep as 45 degrees., .travels from 1 to 25 miles per hour (45 M.P.H. on the highway, with 
quick-change touring sprocket) . . . uses only a gallon of pump gas to carry you as much as 200 miles. 
It weighs only 121 lbs,, attaches quickly to your car's bumper or rides in your station wagon, trailer 
or camper. ■ Put the Honda Trail "50"- America's fastest-selling trail machine-at the top of your 
Christmas shopping list. For nearest Honda dealer, call Western Union and ask for operator 25. 



WIN A FREE HONDA "50"! Ten HONDA "50"s will tie given as prizes In a drawing 
to be held Dec. 21, 1962. Nothing to buy, nothing to write, just register at your nearest HONDA 
dealer and complete and mail official entry card. All entries must be postmarked no later than 
Dec. 15. Winners will be drawn from all sections of the U.S., so anyone can win' If you win 
and have purchased a HONDA "50" between Nov. I and Dec. 15, 1962, your full purchase price 
will be refunded. Re|ister now! This sweepstakes contest void in Florida, New Jersey, Wisconsin 
and wherever prohibited, taxed or restricted. Contest open to anyone 16 years of age or older 
living in the Continental United States, Alaska and Hawaii except employees and immediate fam- 
ilies of American Honda Motor Co,, its dealers, its advertising agencies and the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp. 




World's Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer 
AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR C0JNC.&^5K3SKJfc 
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